








THE 

PRICELESS 

GIFT 



This Christmas Johnson brings to outboard motoring the 
greatest gift of all — quiet boating with high power motors! The 
new Sea-Horse 10, the new Sea-Horse 25 and the new Electric 
Starting 25 are “Susi>ension Drive” models. Like the 5 which 
created a sensation in noise abatement, these new motors are 
floated in their stern brackets. This absorbs vibration and 
dissipates noise as no other method of mounting can. Here 
are the quietest running, easiest driving, smoothest riding 
Sea-Horses ever developed! And they are available for 
Christmas. See your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name 
under “Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book. 

FREC! New Sea-Horse Catalog. Describes the 5 great Sea-Horses 
for 1955, including the famous 3 hp. 32 lb. twin Sea-Horse 3. 
Write for your copy. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 7800 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Illinois 

Jn Canada: M/d. by Johnaon Molora, t'etarborouMh 
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WHAT A POWERFUL DIFFERENCE 
^ THIS HIGH-OCTANE GASOLINE MAKEs/^ 


Like a man from Missouri, he had to be shown. 
Now he knows the powt^rful dilTerence high- 
oetane "Ethyl” ga-soline can make in a car’s 
Ix.*rfortnance. That’s because only ahifth-octane 
gawjline can met*t the demand.s of today’s 
modern engines. It burn.s smoothly— evenly — 
powerfully — under the high-compres.sion pre-s- 
sures of these engines. 

So always make .sure you get a high-octane 
gasoline. Ix>ok for the "Ethyl” emblem on tl\e 
pump. You’ll enjoy the powerful difference! 

ETHYL CORPORATION 

N*wyorlcI7, N.Y. p- 

Ethyl Ani.linocli lid., in Conoda — Um 
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The GIFT WORD For Electric 
Shavers is— REMINGTON 



Half shaved in’/ia minute -absolute proof that A perfect shave where the eyes see no whiskers — 

there are no so-called “hard-to-shave" spots when using a where the finger tips feel no whiskers. A close shave with- 
Remington. Blade users waste more time lathering up. out nicks and cuts and the mess of old-fashioned methods. 



It's Practical and a pleasure to use 
ever)’ day. It's Economical, no 
blades, no soap to bu) . It's Safe, 
no nicks or cuts. It’s Easy, no 
mess, just plug it in and shave. 


It's Faster and smoother chan 
any other electric shaver, yet 
shaves as close as a blade. At 
fine scores or our 1 20 Nation- 
wide Shaver Headquarters. 


More Proof! It ! 


t shaves bristles off a hairbrush tougher than 
any whiskers — It shaves the fuzz off a peach without irritation. 


SEE “Whaf’s My Line” and “Masquerade Party” on Remington 60 De Luxe 

television — Sponsored by Remington Electric Shaver Division. A Man-Size electric shaver— the finest ever made. More 
A Product of 'WtsmMMtgrtowr. IftiMtL are sold throughout the world chan any other make. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


N owherk that we know of is the wide sweep of sport more 
closely watche«l than in a large running file called the “Fu- 
tures Book” which is to Si’s editorial department what a mas- 
ter timetable is to a railroad. 

Before me, for example, an excerpt from it for the early days 
of 1955 shows sports humming merrily into a Happy N'ew Year 
with such diverse fare as the National Singles Shuffleboard Tour- 
nament in Lakeland, Fla. : the Nii)awin Car Ronspiel, or curling 
in Saskatchewan: European figure skating championships at 
Budapest; and cricket lest matches in Australia for the Ashes. 
The Futures Book also lists a packefl schedule for major I'.S. 
sports. While the Jan. 1 crop of three-year-olds sorts itself out 
at Santa Anita and Hialeah, golf, after a brief hibernation, 
comes right back with the Angeles Open. Chicago hosts the 
All-Star Bowling Tournament. Basketball and hockey continue 
their furious business at the old stands. And of course the skiers 
will be jumping from Beai' Mountain to Carmisch to Africa’s 
Atlas Mountains. 

The Futures Book is the hub of a carefully organized sys- 
tem for keeping our editors far in advance of the sports parade. 
Researchers .select the book’s thousands of entries from hun- 
dreds of sources. Our world-wide network of Time Inc. bu- 
reaus and stringer-correspondents constantly wire dates and 
details of local events which merit national coverage. Their 
rei)nrts are added to information gathered from <!aily newspa- 
pers, newsletters, magazines, the AP and I’P sports wires and 
.schedules from sports organizations. 

Eventually, the Futures Book itself is edited and emerges, 
uniquely and conveniently, in SI as Coinimj Emits ^ /)«?/<• ?fh, 
which, beginning next week, will look U) days ahead and thus 
give our on-the-go readers an extra week for making their week- 
end sports plans. 

One of our mo.sL welcome source.s of information for the 
Futures Rook is your own letters telling us about events of 
sj)eeial interest to you. While si)ace may limit what we cun 
print, it is nonethele.ss true that just about e\erything in 
sport which interests readers always interests editors. 



HOW 

to please 
a red-blooded 
chief ^ 



WliethtT bin hoy or little boy, 
llie male tribe agree . . • 

( amilliis heap good knife! 




_tjt. y 


jif 

<- - ^ .X/A 




shown: Camillus #21. Pony Jack 
Knife with sabre clip and pen 
blade.s. Solid stag handle; blades 
of high-carbon steel, hand-honed 
to keenest cutting edge. 

Camillus pocket knives, from 
SI. 50 to ?1. 1(0. At your 
favorite hardware store. 

CAMILLUS 3 
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THE GIFT 

HE WANTS MOST: A 

(Joste 


SHIRT 



If he's a crack sportsman or just en- 
joys wearing sports clothes, he’ll want 
a famous La Coste shirt imported 
from France. Washable cotton mesh 
in white and colors. Small through 
extra, extra large. Each, 8.00 

J. W. ROBINSON, l.OS ANGELES 
DAYTON CO.. MINNEAPOLIS 
JOHN JARRELL, INC., Atlanta 
FROST BROS., san antonio 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISON-PAYNE, 


DELRAY REACH. FLA. 

imvorted bv 



PAT ON THE BACK 

I Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 

who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 



JOE TOMLIN run.s a pro.sperous auto-waxing busines.s in Philadelphia, but 
America ■.s kids remember him best as the founder of midget league football. 
The idea for equal competition among little fellows occurred to Tomlin 'ily 
years ago after seeing the gro.ss mi.smatche.s brought about by .sandlot foot- 
ball. Today Tomlin’s idea has grown to 258 community leagues from coast 
to coast for football players under 13 years in age and 100 pounds in weight. 


LUCILLE CHAMBLISS caUght 
pistol fever 13 years ago when 
her father let her use a box of 
old .22 caliber shells on his target 
range near Winter Haven, Fla. 
Now 24, the pretty redhead is 
women's national champion and 
holds a string of les.ser titles. Lu- 
cille is the only woman ever to 
make the U.S. international pistol 
team. When not shooting she rides 
her two Palominos, has won sev- 
eral awards in local competition. 
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DEBBY LEE of Palo Alto, Calif, was in- 
trodueed to swimming when she was four 
and didn't like it a bit. But once she got 
over her first fright, Debby improved rapid- 
ly. Now just turned seven, Debby has been 
swimming in competition for only a year, 
hit-s already won eight medals and estab- 
lished a Pacific AAU record for six-year-olds. 



JERRY LEE PECK {UJl) and BRIAN 
MAYNARD are a couple of imaginative 
five-year-olds from south of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. They came home from school one day 
and decided to go "hunting” with a toy .shot- 
gun and Jerry's pet cocker, Mitzi. Two hours 
later the moppets returned with a bewildered 
live pheasant which they insisted they "shot” 
out of a tree. Trouble was, the toy gun didn't 
even work. The boys are still sticking to their 
story, but Jerry's father found an infection 
under the bird’s wing, now thinks the pheas- 
ant became frightened, tried to fly and fell to 
earth, where Mitzi caught it. Jerry has "hunt- 
ed" almost every day since, with no luck. 



Gyromatic 


SELF-WINDING 


1) Girard Perregaux 


sy'y.so 

gold-filled 


H'aich enlarged 
to show details 


Inengineering... In styling... 

The world’s finest automatic watch 


4 WATER-PROTECTED 

& 


* SHOCK-RESISTANT 


610 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW VORK 20, N.Y 
IN CANADA; 1405 PEEL STREET, 

MONTREAL 

Fine Watches since 1791 



A Wide Selection From $ 
All Models 17 Jewels ,. . 


67.50 

7a.Y ind. 


* Reg. U.S. Pal, OH. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

The President of the New 
York Touchdown Club 
says that the higher the 
scholastic standing of a 
college, the poorer the 
football team. 

Do you agree? 


BILL ANDERSON. Lafayette College 

Director of Athletics 


i — ^ “Certainly. We used 

to have great football 
WH teams at Lafayette. In 
» those days Army was 

A just another game. 

That was when we had 
our own entrance requirement-s. Things are 
different now. Our students have to take 
the college boards. We’re having a tough 
time getting football .stars.” 


ARLIE SCHARDT JR.. Milwauhvo. Wis. 

Public Relation* 


“No. Big Ten colleges 
are rated high schola-s- 
tically. Yet they come 
up with some of the 
best teams, year after 
year. Last year several 
academic rlepartments at Wisconsin were 
ranked best among state universities in the 
II. S. Yet the Badger eleven had no reastm 
to hide its face in shame.” 



TED STANDISH. Wantagh. N.Y. 


Advertising Mai 



"Yes. Columbia is an 
example. The empha- 
sis is on education. If 
that were not true, 
Lou Little would have 
been fired long ago. He 
doe.s wonders with limited material. A most 
constructive move was the banding of the 
Ivy I^eague college-s to play each other 
under comparable conditions.” 



BILL STEIN, Captain 



“No. The players who 
can’t make the grade 
scholastically can’t 
get into Georgia Tech. 
I do some volunteer 
scouting for my own 
school. I won't consider a man unle.ss he ha.s 
a B-plu.s average or better. We have many 
football players who arc Tau Beta Pi, the 
engineering equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa,” 


GARRY TODD. &an Mateo. Cal. 


o 


Sale* Representative 


”Yes. The tougher the 
school is scholastical- 
ly, the less time the 
players have for prac- 
tice. A tough school is 
lucky to have a good 
team once every four years. That wa.s true 
in both schools I attended, Stanford and 
UCLA. But under Red Sanders at UCLA, 
football has rocketed. This puzzles me.” 



ROBERT B. MEYNER, Governor 
- V New Jersey 

►I 


■••VI 


-J'U 

I 


I I “It’s apt to be so. But 
p it doesn’t mean that 
a university with a 
high scholastic .stand- 
ing can’t have 
teams. Princeton, un- 
der Caldwell, has had several lop teams. 
But even if a team isn’t tops, isn’t it won- 
derful to .see a coach like Lou Little occa- 
sionally pull one out of the bag?” 


ROYCE FLIPPIN. Tailback 

Princeton University 


"Colleges with high 
standards occasionally 
produce great teams, 
such as the Princeton 
squadsof 19.')0- ol. But 
they would find it im- 
pos.sible to meet football-conscious colleges 
on a year-after-year basis. However, game.s 
between colleges with similar high stand- 
ards produce good football.” 



ART FRENCH, Captain 



"Definitely not. West 
Point and Annapolis 
usually have very fine 
teams. Their scholas- 
tic standing is high. 
This year Army beat 
Michigan and Duke. The one-platoon sy.s- 
tem has been the great leveler. However, 
teams should play in their own class. Wit- 
ness the close and exciting Ivy games.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
IN AMERICA’S FINEST CARS 


PURPLE ROYAL ^ TRITON 


America's Finest Motor Oil 


for purple Royal Triton — now available in the new 5-20 
and lO-.'iO all-wealher {jiadcs at car dealers and service 
stations in mo.-<l areas of the United States and (ianada and 
Union 76 stations throughout the West. 

© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 

OF CALIFOKMA 

Lot Ans*lai, Union Oil SIdg. •N«w York, 4S Rockolallor Plaia •Cn-c«go, KU Ba.i*'-. Bldg. 

Nonr Orlconi, »4< NUconil Bank ol Commarca Bldg. • Allanla, 401 Ailania National Bldg. • Kanaaa Cil>. Mo.. Ml Riallo Bldg. 
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c\eAF- Sai^. 

A/loSToFAll ... 



In a child’s eyes— and dreams-there is no substitute. Sleek, streamlined, 
gleaming -a new bike symbolizes the fulfillment of that one “big wish." 
Too, a bicycle has become an integral part of American boy and girl- 
hood. Remember yours? The thrills, the great pride of ownership that 
went with it? Your child deserves no less. 

Make this Christmas his. or her, most wonderful, thankful one-give 
a bike. And be sure that the bike is an American bike. Sturdy, well made 
and, above all, safe— they are the finest in the world today. 


DA.O If he or she already has a bike, be sure 
its tires are safe. If they're not, new U.S. ROYAL 
MIDDLEWEIGHTS will give both maximum 
safety and really amazing riding ease. Totally new 
in design, they'll take years off the looks of a bike, 
too. At U.S. ROYAL Bike Tire Dealers everywhere. 

America’s Bc-st Bicycles Roll On Royals 

U.S. ROYAL 

bicycle tires 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY • 549 E. Georgia St. * Indianopolis 6, Ind. 
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25 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT As the camera sees it 
22 SOUNDTRACK Si’s editors report and reflect on the news 
77 SCOREBOARD and Week's Winners 

79 COMING EVENTS 


10 THE NEW KING OF THE MOUNTAINS 

Umberto MaglioU is ri ^O-ymr-old lUilion^handsome, 
a bit rexerved, raised fo be a doctor. Last week he drove 
his Ferrari from one end of Mexico to the other at an 
average speed of 107 mpli. SI reports the Pan-Ainer- 
ici n road race in words and pictures 

16 NAVY LET GEORGE DO IT 

The .Army-Xav>j game icas a classic. A scrappy .Vast/ 
(IHiirlerback named George IPeis/i u-as the star. Si’s 
Herman Hickman and Mark Kauffman covered 
the game 

32 FIRE ON THE ICE 

So one who has ever seen the incomparable .U««rice 
Richard, the idolized Rocket of Canadian ice hockey, 
will ever forget his brilliant, slashing, burning style of 
play. Ah iniimale and dramatic portrail of one of the 
great athletes of our day, by IlERnERT WaRRF.N WIND 

37 THE RETURN OF PADDY KINSELLA 

.4 distinguished SI short story of tenderness and passion 
in a fighter returning to his native Ireland. By Bryan 
MacMaiion 

42 AFRICA’S BIG GAME 

The great beasts of the Dark Continent, roaming free 
and wild in the jungle and on Ike open plains, shown 
by the most sensitive and successful of animal pholog- 
raphers. A portfolio by YLLA, IN COLOR 

51 MOTHER STANDS AT GUARD 

She may have two children and a baby on the sidelines, 
but when she runs out on the gra.ss for a game of field 
hockey, mother is u girl again. A look at an exciting, 
hard-driving, lillle-known sport, by Sarah Palfrey 



COVER: African Lioyi 
Photograph by Yi.la 

To get a portrait of the brute on the cover, 
Photographer Ylla very sensibly reached for 
one of her most powerful telephoto lenses. 
The result, along with the striking color 
photographs shown on pages 42 48, is a 
rare view of animal life on the broad reaches 
of Central Africa, where man Is still an odd- 
ity, and the laws of the jungle still prevail. 

Acknowledgmenls on page 76 




56 SKIING IN AMERICA 

An SI Preview of winter’s fastest-growing 
oitidoor sport: What’s new, where to go, how 
to get there, and how it all began. With 11 
pages including photographs In COLOR, a 
map, charts, the season's competitions, and 
text by James Laughlin 


76 LETTER TO BIGGIE 
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his old friend Biggie Munn, athletic director 
at M ickigan State College, answering his pro- 
tests in last week's SI about the controversial 
one-platoon football rule 
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dent of the New York Touchdown Club 
says that the higher the scholastic standing 
of a college, the poorer the football team. 
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BASKETBALL FROM COAST TO COAST— AN SI PREVIEW 

In the fir.sl of its regular reports on this vast sport now coming into 
season. SI scans the scene from east (o west, reports on the opening 
games, looks ahead to games to come, the teams to watch, the players 
who will make the headlines in the college leagues. In text and pictures 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
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for sports-minded friends, relatives and loved ones. 

SKIING IN EUROPE 
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NEW KING OF THE 



Umberto Maglioli, a handsome 26-year-old Italian, sweeps 
his big red Ferrari from one end of Mexico to the other- 
averaging 107 mph— to win the world’s toughest road race 


MOUNTAINS 


by 

JOHN BENTLEY and COLES PHINIZY 

Juarez, Mexico 

T his year again, on the eve of the fifth Pan American 
Road Race, the jungle town of Tuxtla Gutierrez in 
southern Mexico was alive with alien noise. Drivers 
and mechanics babbling in six tongues swarmed the 
streets, readying their cars. Engines coughed and 
snarled through the night, and at dawn on the paved 
highway through town 149 cars stood ready. At 6 a.m. 
the starting flag swung down, sending the first car in 
line, a squat, red Ferrari, on its way. Then once each 
minute the flag dipped, and another and another of the 
cars sped away, north to the mountains in the tough- 
est, most dangerous race in the world. 

From Tuxtla Gutierrez the course ran along the 
jagged mountain spine of Mexico— a tortuous route 
of blind curves, S-curves, hairpin turns and sudden 
roller-coaster dips, up and down mountains, on to flat 
straightaways almost at sea level, then up again 10,- 
000 feet in the mountains, and finally across the rolling 
north Mexican plateaus to Juarez on the U.S. border. 
In the treacherous first half of this 1,908-mile race 
there are more than 3,000 curves where a driver can 
miscalculate, corner with too much drift or lose the 
feel of the road, and go to his death down the moun- 
tain. As the cars sweep by, the people of the mountain 
towns line the road. The cautious ones stand on the 
straightaways and see little. The bold ones want to see 
it all. so they crowd the dangerous curves and pray to 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

After three drivers and six spectators were killed last 
year, the great Italian road racer Giovanni Bracco con- 
cluded bitterly, “This race will kilt us all. The Italians 
will not race in Mexico again.” But fear kept no one 
aw'ay. This year the gloomy Bracco himself was racing 
again among the 20 drivers from six countries in the 
fast, large sports car class. For the past two years the 
honors in the Pan American had been won by expen- 
siv'e team efforts, a Mercedes team taking first and sec- 
ond in 1952, and a Lancia team first, second, and 
third in 1953. With the 1953 champion, Fangio, not 
defending, outwardly the race seemed wide open this 
year, but actually it was the field against one man, 26- 
year-old Umberto Maglioli of Biella, Italy, who not 
only is surprisingly young to be a prerace favorite in 
such a smart field but also surprisingly solemn for a 
good-looking Italian. “Maglioli is something different,” 
an Italian friend shrugs. “He is not wild. He does not 
eat much; he drinks less than he eats. He is not crazy 
over women. The head rules him. For a young Italian 
that is odd. For an Italian race driver it is nearly im- 
po.ssible.” Though away from the cars he dresses and 
behaves more like the doctor his doctor father wanted 
him to be, after two years racing the big sports cars, 
Maglioli (pronounced Moll-yo'-lee) ranked eighth in 
the world. In 1952 he placed fourth in the Pan-Ameri- 
can and last year sixth, setting new records for the 
roJitinucd on next page 


SPINNING PEGASO, photographed at moment of plunge, was 
one of three cars which failed to make this turn at Rio Hondito. 
Driver Joaquin Palacios was luckily thrown clear and .survived. 
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TUXTLA TO JUAREZ: 
THE BLOODY GAUNTLET 




.s 

j’y-^ 

START 

*/ 


From the jungles of southern Mexico the world’s longest, most dangerous race course 
runs 1,908 miles to the U.S. border. For the first 1,200 miles it winds through 3,000 
curves, clinging to sheer cliffs and over ridges 10,000 feet up. Since the first race run in 
1950 to celebrate completion of this lran.s*Mexican route, 12 drivers and 10 spectators 
have been killed. Luck — good and bad — plays a big part in the first three days’ racing 
in the mountains. North of Durango the road leveLs. In the la-st two days the race goes 
to the swiftest car and surest driver who has survived the run through the mountains. 


PAN AMERICA'S TOP FINISHERS 


UNLIMITED SPORTS CARS 

DRIVER COUNTRY 

CAR 

MPH 

U. MAGLIOLI 

Italy 

Ferrari 

107.93 

P. HILL 

U.S.A. 

Ferrari 

104.76 

F. CORNACCHIA 

Italy 

Ferrari 

96.48 

L. CHINETTI 

Italy 

Ferrari 

94.32 

A. MILLER 

U.S.A. 

Miller Sp. 

92.92 

U.S. BIG STOCK CARS 


R. CRAWFORD 

U.S.A. 

Lincoln 

92.28 

W. FAULKNER 

U.S.A. 

Lincoln 

92.16 

K. ANDREWS 

U.S.A. 

Cadillac 

92.05 

E. STRINGER 

U.S.A. 

Cadillac 

89.75 

L. SOLARES 

Mexico 

Buick 

87.30 

U.S. SMALL STOCK CARS 

T. ORISDALE 

U.S.A. 

Dodge 

84.42 

C. EVANS 

U.S.A. 

Dodge 

83.48 

R. ELLIOTT 

U.S.A. 

Dodge 

83.41 

A. TOSTAOO 

Mexico 

Dodge 

82.91 

S. VANTIS 

U.S.A. 

Studebaker 82.80 

EUROPEAN STOCK CARS 

G. SANESI 

Italy 

.\lfaRomeo 87.33 

S. MANTOVANI 

Italy 

AlfaKomeo HG.2tl 

M. DELLA FAVERA ItHly 

AlfaRomeo 8C.26 

P. CARINI 

Italy 

AlfaRomeo 85.79 

A. VELAZQUEZ 

.Mexico 

Alfa Romeo 82.87 

SMALL 

SPORTS CARS 


H. HERMANN 

Germany 

I’orsche 

97.62 

J. JUHAN 

Giialemula Porsche 

97.56 

L. CHIRON 

France 

Osca 

92.70 

F. SEGURA 

Argentina 

Porsche 

91.12 

L. CHAVEZ 

Mexico 

Porsche 

83.09 


ROAD RACE continued from page ll 

straight laps through the north coun- 
try. As they swept out of Tuxtla Gu- 
tierrez this year, every rival knew that 
to win he must beat Maglioli in the 
mountains. Mounting a large, new 4.9- 
liter Ferrari, once out of the moun- 
tains, Maglioli could eat through the 
stretches at 170 miles an hour. For the 
first two days an American, Phil Hill, in 
a lighter, more nimble Ferrari, stayed 
39 seconds ahead of Maglioli. But as the 
riag waved him off on the third day, 
Maglioli’s jaw was set. Though still in 
the mountains he swept by Hill. He had 
only to hold his luck through the roll- 
ing foothills and he would be the new 
king of the Mexican mountains. 

Among the other 129 cars in this 
year’s grueling five-day race to Juarez 
—the Lincolns, Buicks, Cadillacs, 
Packards and Oldsmobiles in the large 
slock car class; the Fords, Dodges, 
Chevrolets and others in the small 
stock class; the Porsches, Oscas and 
Borgwards in the small sport class; 
the Alfa Romeos and V’olkswagens in 
the special European stock class— there 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




DYING RACE FAN David Ramsey lies by 
road where he crashed on way to see race start. 



BURNED WRECK of $29,000 PeRHso race car backed by Dominican President driver Ford Robinson lies dead in thicket 
Trujillo draws crowd to spot where it threw its driver and felled a Mexican soldier. after his car had spun off a mountain curve. 


were a few two-car teams, but mo.st 
were running, like the large sports cars, 
car against car for a .share of the total 
$117,000 prize money. Only the Lin- 
colns, out to repeat triumphs in 1052 
and l!)5iL were organized on a grand 
scale. Following the Lincolns was a 
trailer retinue to service their seven- 
car team. For drivers, Lincoln had the 
best; Chuck Steven.son. who had won 
the Pan-American for them in 1952 
and iyr>:L Indianapolis winner Bill 
\’ukovich: Indianapolis drivers Jack 
.Mcdralh, Johnny .\Ianiz and Walt 
Faulkner: Mexican driver Fernando 
Murphy, and the Pasadena million- 
aire, Ray Crawford. But this year in 
llie rough and dangerous mountains, 
even the safely of numbers wa.s barely 
enough to clinch it for the Lincolns. 

The IJncoln crew set up its first ad- 
vance base 217 wihditig miles north of 
ihe .start. Kxactly two hours after the 
first red Ferrari has been waved off in 
Tuxila (luiierrez, the Lincoln short 
wave radio frona an outpost {lown the 
road comes alive: “T.M Five to LM 
One . . . here comes the first car ... a 
red job. . . .” This would be the first 


car off, the 4.9-liter Ferrari driven by 
Jack McAfee and Ford Robinson, one 
of the three cars with a good chance to 
heat Maglioli in the mountains. With- 
in 15 minutes McAfee should he com- 
ing by the Lincoln advance base. 

McAfee }ierer comics, (iotiig UU miles 
an hour into a dereptire right curve, 
McAfee's Ferrari broadsides across (he 
road, rolls over twice down a SO-fool 
bank, nwwing down the brush for SUO 
yards. McAfee is shaken up. Ford Rob- 
inson IS dead. ‘‘.Vo blood,” a spectator 
observes. "A clean break of Ihe neck.” 

IN A HAIR-RAISING DRIFT 

"Two more sports cars,” the radio 
crackle.s. Through the curve sweeps a 
blue and white Ferrari, howling past in 
a hair-raising drift, 90 miles an hour. 
It is U.S. driver Phil Hill, incredibly in 
first place so soon, though he started 
almost last among the large .sports cars. 
.\nd hard behind him — liarely three 
second.s— comes Maglioli. Bracco, the 
wild mountain driver and the only one 
other than Hill and McAfee who has a 
sound chance to heat Maglioli in the 
mountains, should be close behind, 


since he started before both Hill and 
Maglioli. But Bracco’s Ferrari is one 
of nine cars already either completely 
out or limping badly from the grind 
of the first morning. The Lincolns of 
Mantz. Murphy and Stevenson are, 
like Bracco. already out of contention. 

Lincoln driver .Mcdrath abo goes out 
on this leg. On a curve, hr skids from the 
road, down an incline, but is able to walk 
away from it, leaving his car almost com- 
pletely buried in Ihe jungle brush. 

Of the seven-car Lincoln team, that 
leaves only Vukovich, Faulkner and 
Crawford. Faulkner leads the remain- 
ing three I.incolns into the pit stop. 
The rules forl)id as.sistunce with a lire 
change during a lap. Faulkner and Co- 
driver Frank Hainley change the four 
tires in three and a half minutes. Four 
minutes later Vukovich pulls up. His 
language exi)lodes in a fury as a lug 
wrench fouls, but he changes his four 
tires in two and a half minutes and is 
away. As Crawford, the la.st of the Lin- 
colns, pulls up, Mickey Thompson in a 
Fordsweeps by. leading ihesmall slock 
cars— he is safely through the grim 
continued on next page 
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ODDEST RACE CAR. the Miller Special, moves through town 
of Atlixco. Named for its driver, Akton Miller, who built it for 
$1,500 out of Ford body parts, an Oldsmobile engine, a Cadillac 


transmission, Lincoln brakes and a Nash overdrive, this koi-rod 
potpourri competed against Ferraris costing eight times as much 
and beat all but four of them to win the fifth-place prize of $1 ,200. 


ROAD RACE conlhiucd from paije IS 

curve in the plains of Tehuantepec 
where last year he plowed through 
straying spectators, killing six and 
nearly himself. In fierce rivalry, the 
small stocks roar by, screeching, skid- 
ding, in twos and threes, almost 
bumper to bumper, and among them 
the Italian, Sanesi, in an Alfa Romeo, 
leading the small European stock cars. 
And for an hour more come stragglers 
who have lost their courage or luck. 

At the first overnight stop at Oaxa- 
ca, 127 of the 149 cars are still running. 
After a record-breaking run, Hill leads 
Maglioti by four minutes, nineseconds. 
“Don’t clobber the hay bales at Atlixco 
and ruin your chance,” a friend warns. 
Hill gets through Atlixco, but on side- 
walk and balcony around the town 
square, where the route takes a 90- 
degree right turn and immediately a 
90-degree left, the people of Atlixco 
have a gay day as car after car skids 
and broadsides into the hay hales. 
“Carro a la visla, seilores!” (A car in 
sight, gentlemen) the public-address 
system bleats out. With a thunderous 
growl, Maglioli’s Ferrari streaks down 
the narrow streets. There is the “Err- 
shoommm” sound of a deft downshift, 


and— a minute and nine seconds be- 
hind Hill in elapsed time— Maglioli 
slips easily through the tricky turns. 

A WILD SLIDE IN THE BALES 

The crowd shrieks delightedly at 
Maglioli's finesse, but the hot race of 
the smaller sports cars gives them a 
greater thrill. It is close between Ger- 
mans Karl Bechem and Franz Ham- 
menich in Borgwards, the Argentine 
Roberto Mieres in an Osca, the Guate- 
malan Jaroslav Julian in a Porsche 
and his teammate Hans Hermann in 
a Porsche. Racing eagerly to catch a 
Porsche a scant second ahead, the Ar- 
gentine in the Osca misses the turn in 
Atlixco, slides wildly into the curve, 
scattering the bale.s like shredded 
wheat. He is wrecked and out of it. 
Soldiers drag sandbags to reinforce the 
hay bales, and lor an afternoon the 
small stock cars keep the show going, 
slamming and spinning into the hay. 
Faulkner's Lincoln and Crawford’s 
have gone through successfully, but 
Vukovich is overdue. 

Vukorich is out, and lucky to he out 
u'iih his life. Seven miles south of Peilal- 
cingo, he breasted a hill 100 miles an 
hour, coming suddenly into a blind right 
turn. Helpless as the Lincoln skidded 


across the road on two wheels, he plunged 
over the side of a ISO-foot ravine, lum- 
vig over fire limes. 

Before the first cars reach Mexico City, 
down roads lined with hundreds of thou- 
sands, the small sports car class has been 
cut to a three-way race. Outside Puebla, 
Borgward drirer Hammenich hits a dog 
and crashes off the road. 

Into Mexico City, Hill still shows 
the way to ]\Iag]ioJi, and it is a close 
squeak for Maglioli as he tries to close 
on the front-running Hill, averaging 
94 miles an hour. A tire blows; Maglio- 
li’s Ferrari swerves, starts to slide, then 
holds the road. One hundred and elev- 
en cars make it under power to Mexico 
City. The 112th, a Buick driven by 
Fernando Maciel, breaks down two 
miles from the finish in the noisy defile 
of spectators. Since they are running 
ahead of the time limit, to the cheers 
of the crowd Maciel and Codriver 
Sergio Campo push their car the last 
two miles, then faint from exhaustion. 

Toward the end of the next day’s 
run, a total of 590 miles north from 
Mexico City, the race will be coming 
out of the mountains. Maglioli might 
well wait for the last two-days’ run 
on the plateaus, but he does not. He 
overtakes Hill in the mountains. Re- 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




LINCOLN DRIVER Ruy Cfawforfi, a su- 
permarket owner competing for fourth year, 
won $17,200 for first in large stock car class. 



DODGE DRIVER Tommy Dri.sdale won 
$4,000 first place anil set a new record of 
84.42 miles an hour in small stock car class. 


alizing he has lost on the winding roads 
where he had his only real chance, Hill 
lets Maglioli go and settles for a .safe 
second. This last mountain stretch, up 
and down and along the sides of the 
western Sierra Madre range, rakes a 
heavy loll on the rest of the field. 

The thrce-wai/ riralnj in the xmall 
sports class suddenbi becotiics an inira- 
team race helireen the I’orsches. (lermiin 
Karl Bechein, leading both Pursches in 
his Borgicard and third in the uvcr-alt 
race, spins out on a curve at Rin Hondito. 
Il7n7f soldiers are recovering injured Be- 
chein, Joaguin Palacios of the Domini- 
can Republic, driving Ihe spe- 

cial Pegaso for Dominican President 
Trujillo, misses Ihe .same turn. On the 
first Jlij), Palacios is Ihroini clear, hut 
his car crashes on, felling one of the sol- 
diers. Within an hour f'.S. driver Frank 
/Mr/s misses the same turn, ploivs into 
Ihe same Jield us Bcchem and Palacios, 
hut walks away. 

Chilean Patricio Achiirras loses eon- 
Irol jnsl south of .\guasr<ilienles, kills 
(wo spectators, injures annlher and frac- 
tures his own skull. And on Ihe nert day, 
north of Durango, the .Meriettn co- 
driver Leopoldo Olvera crashes in his 
Dodge and is killed. 

l*'or the fourth day’s run, 437 miles 


AFTER HASTY PIT STOP, changing 
four tires in three and a half minutes, win- 
ning Lincoln crew, Ray Crawford and 


from Durango to Chihuahua, there are 
only 95 oars atid here, for Maglioli’s 
big Kerrari, the road straightens out. 
He has a six-minute lead on Hill, and 
he runs for Chihuahua as if the whole 
race pack were a car length behind. For 
the first leg to Parral he average.s 112 
miles an hour, breaking his own 19.53 
record. From Parral to Chihuahua he 
again breaks his own record, hitting 
over 160 on the long straightaways, 
and averaging 130 miles an hour. Hill 
is a well-beaten second, 25 minutes 
behind, his rear-axle assembly working 
loose, valve timing off. a magneto out 
of kilter after the blistering run. Then, 
for the last short run to llie finish at 
Juarex, Maglioli backs away, playing 
it safe, know'ing that he has it so long 
as he keeps Hill behind him. 

A ROARING ESCORT 

At dawn of the final day, outside 
Juarez, aficionados bivouac to be sure 
not to miss the run for home. By mid- 
morning there are 100,000 crowding 
the finish at the Mexican Aeronaves 
Airport. Private planes pick out the 
red of Maglioli’s Ferrari, trailed by 
Hill’s blue and white. As Maglioli 
comes into the finish 134 miles an hour, 
50 feet overhead a roaring escort of 


Codriver Enrique Iglesias, hurry to gel 
car rolling again. Before this year Craw- 
ford had never placed better than eighth. 


planes sweeps across the line with him. 

He has come 1,908 miles at an aver- 
age of 107.9 miles an hour, beating 
World Champion Fangio’s 1953 time 
by 30 minutes. The Porsche team of 
Hermann and Julian sweep across the 
line not a length apart, both averaging 
over 97 miles an hour for a small sports 
car record by more than four hours. 
Though their five teammates had been 
forced out, Crawford and Faulkner 
take first and second in the large stock 
clas.s, to give Lincoln its third straight 
win. In the small slock class. Dodges 
win the first four places, and in the spe- 
cial European stock cla.ss, .\lfa Romeos 
win the first five. 

Eighty-seven of the 149 cars finish. 
Six in all— four ilrivers and two spec- 
tators— have been killed. Over 25 driv- 
ers left the wrecks of their cars back 
in the mountains. It is a costly racing 
game even for a winner such a.s Ma- 
glioli. From his $18,000 prize, only 
$5,000 will be left after expen.se.s. How- 
ever much it costs, most of the great 
ones will be back to try again. ‘‘Road 
racers are like roulette players,” Ma- 
glioli, the new king of the mountains, 
explains it. “We who race know that it 
is dangerous, but once we get the fever, 
we are satisfied with nothing else.” 
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DO IT 



NAVY LET GEORGE 


most of the 35 million people who sat 
down to watch the game last Saturday 
he was just a nameless face and a face- 
less name lost in the advance publicity. 

After the game, George Welsh was 
famous. Thirty-five million people con- 
sidered him their own personal discov- 
ery. He turned out to be. as the scout- 
ing report said, a good short passer who 
liked to run, a quarterback who hurt 
Army on the option play, a man of 
sound judgment. But he was much 
more than that. George Welsh was the 
best man on the field. He made the 
Navy offense go. He worked magic 
with formations. He split his ends wide, 
set flanking halfbacks to one side or the 

NAVY'S FIRST TOUCHDOWN (DIAGRAMED ABOVE, RIGHT) CAME EARLY. WITH BALL ON ARMY 16 QUARTERBACK WELSH FAKED HAND-OFF, 


G boroe Welsh is a 21-year-old sec- 
ond classman at the U.S. Naval 
Academy who plays quarterback on 
the Navy football team. Before last 
Saturday’s Army-Navy game, George 


Welsh was not well known, except on 
the Annapolis campus and around 
Coaldale, Pa., his home town. Experts 
called him a good football player (see 
Si’s scouting report above), but to 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


AND HE DID 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


George Welsh, a scrappy Navy quarterback, was the 
big hero of a game that Si's Herman Hickman calls 
“the best I ever saw." The 100,000 spectators and 
the 35 million televiewers were inclined to agree 


other and always kept the Army de- 
fenses under pressure by the variation 
of his maneuvers. He ran the option 
play with precision and poise, either to 
the strength of the formation or away 
from it. He always seemed to know 
whether to keep or pitch out. He u.sed 
his fast-moving backs beautifully, 
seemed always able to turn rambling 
John Weaver, or charging Bob Craig, 
or electric Joe Gattuso loose at the 
most propitious moment. He acted as 
though the breaks that helped Navy 
were xNavy’s due, and the breaks that 
hurt were minor distractions and noth- 
ing to worry about. He was brash, con- 
fident, aggressive, and his team was the 


same way. Perhaps it was the prospect 
of playing in the Sugar Bowl (they 
knew they would go if they won) that 
liad the Navy players up. It was cer- 
tainly George Welsh who kept them up. 

He took the initiative in the first pe- 
riod after a fumble gave Navy the ball 
on the Army 26. He surprised Army 
with his own option run to the 12 and 
shocked them with a screen pass to 
Bob Craig for a touchdown. (Eddie 
Erdelatz said this screen-pass play was 
the only innovation he had made in the 
Navy offense for the game.) 

After Army crunched back to score 
on a 70-yard drive, Welsh calmly set 
contimied on next page 



NAVY’SFIRSTTOUCH DOWN. Weaver 
(16i flanked left, decoying Army defense. 
Welsh fll) took ball from center, faked 
hand-off to Guest (30), then faded to pass. 
Craig (44) blocked Army end, then slipped 
out to right flank, caught pass there, picked 
up blockers, went down sideline to score. 


FADED BACK. FLIPPED SHORT SCREEN PASS TO HALFBACK CRAIG WHO RACED DOWN SIDELINE AND BARRELED OVER FOR THE SCORE 




ARMY'S LAST HOPE DIED ON NAVY'S 8 WHEN PASSER PETE VANN WAS RUSHED AND OVERWHELMED BY NAVY’S GATTUSO (SS) AND BEAGLE 


THE ARMY-NAVY GAME continued 

the Navy attack to moving again. He 
gambled for a first down on a fourth- 
down quarterback sneak at midfield 
and got away with it. Before Army 
could curse its luck, he sprung Weaver 
and Craig on pitch-outs that carried 
the ball inside Army's 10, and there he 
threw a pass to Bill Smith for another 
touchdown. 

The Cadets came plowing back, 
ignoring the pass for the most part, 
driving through the Navy line with a 
strong, slashing ground attack. They 
were rebuffed repeatedly inside Navy's 
20 but they scored twice— once after 
recovering a fumble on Navy’s three, 
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and again on an electrifying 43-yard 
pass from Pete Vann to Bob Kyasky— 
to go ahead 20-14. 

Welsh & Co. had Navy back in the 
lead at halftime and picked up another 
score in the third quarter to put Navy 
ahead, 27-20, which turned out to be 
the final score. But watching the fury 
of the Army attack, you felt that the 
game would end in a tie. Fullback Pat 
Uebel was practically unstoppable and 
Halfback Tommy Bell was not far be- 
hind. Well, Army didn’t quite make it 
— the tie — and in the waning moments 
of the last quarter they could not 
even protect their passer, but until 
quite late in the game the issue was 
very much in doubt. 


Usually in a game as charged with 
emotion and tradition as Army-Navy, 
the pressure on the players is so high 
that the precision-honed offense suf- 
fers, and defensive play— which is more 
natural— steals the show. But in this 
game it was not true. The tackling was 
crisp and sure, but throughout the 
game, with only a few exceptions, the 
defensive patterns simply could not 
hold the explosive offenses. 

And a good thing, too. I’m an old 
Tennessee guard and a former line 
coach, and I know that I’m probably 
being disloyal to my defense-minded 
fraternity, but I thought this was just 
about the best game of football I’ve 
ever seen. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




QUARTERBACK WELSH made big contribution to Navy vic- 
tory with his faultless execution of the “bread-and-butter” play 
of the split-T attack, the quarterback option in which he can de- 
cide to run instead of passing, or handing off, or pitching out. 
In this example, Welsh took the ball from Center Wilson Whit- 
mire (obj and broke to his left (above), eying line for a pos.sible 


opening through which he might run himself. Seeing none, Welsh, 
still moving behind his lino to the left, pitehe<l out (below) to 
Halfback Bob Craig !44t| running wide. Army's Don Holleder 
and Fat Uebel stopped Craig this time, but most of the after- 
noon George Welsh had the option working perfectly. With it he 
kept Army’s defenses off balance and set up ail four Navy scores. 






NAVY'S ATTACK was varied and daring, and designed to con- 
fuse orthodox defensive thinking. Early in the first period Navy 
recovered an Army fumble on the Cadet.s’ 26-yard line. Here, 
on first down, Gw>rge Welsh gambled, elected to keep the hall 
on the option play, raced 14 yards through a .surprised Army 


team to the 12-yur<l line. Thereupon, on first down, he pa.s.sed. 
Three play.s later Navy had its first touchdown. This aggressive, 
almo.st impudent offense r<mtrasied strongly with Army’s power- 
ful, methodical attack, piled up yardage, brought open-mouthed 
roars of approval from the happy corps of Midshipmen irvjht). 
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It’s the rule 

B inc; Crosby aired a fine idea the 
other day. Bing took off from Don 
Canham’s article in SI ( Oct. 25), “Rus- 
sia Will Win the 1956 Olympics”— 
which points out that while Russia 
state-supports its athletes all the way, 
the U.S. Olympic Committee has to 
shake the tin cup. Bing’s suggestion 
was both logical and simple: To help 
raise the million or so dollars the Olym- 
pic Committee needs to send U.S. ath- 
letes to Melbourne, why not arrange for 
UCLA and Oklahoma— both unbeaten, 
untied and uninvited to regular Bowl 
games— to play a special post-sea.son 
game? 

Chancellor Raymond B. Allen of 
UCLA promptly put the crusher to 
that idea: both UCLA and Oklahoma 
are parties to tidy conference agree- 
ments which rule out Bowl games two 
years in a row for the same team— 
and UCLA and Oklahoma played in 
Bowl games last year. The rule works 
to share the Bowl-game gravy, even 
when it means second-rung football. 

We say too bad on two counts: 1) the 
Olympic Committee could have used 
the money and 2) Bowl games ought to 
pit champions against champions. 

Disappearing Bullets 

C i.AiR Bee, president and coach of 
the Baltimore Bullets of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association, had a 
premonition before the 1954 season 
began that the path ahead would be 
almost as rough as it was last year for 
his cellar-dwelling club. So he wrote 
to friends around the country in the 
hopes that some hidden talent could 
be shipped off to Baltimore. From one 
of his friends, the head of a West Coast 
AAU team, he received this reply: 

I have no one on my team who 
could help you. 

I have no one on my team who can 
help me. 

I have no one on my team who can 
help themselves, let alone anyone else. 

I do know of someone who can help 
you. Get down on your knees, brother, 
and pray. 

Coach Bee’s prayers were not an- 
swered. A few weeks ago he threw in 
the towel and resigned. But the Bul- 
lets staggered on for a few more games. 
The end came late last week when the 
Bullets, dead-last in the eastern divi- 
sion and winners of only three of their 
14 games, suspended operations for the 


rest of the season in the hope of cutting 
losses and establishing solid financial 
footing for next year. 

Baltimore (and would-be angels) 
seem to have just two assets in the un- 
certain months ahead: 1) an NBA 
franchise and 2) title to a squad that 
includes Rookie Frank Seivy (nee pages 
:g6-27). For the remainder of the season 
the Baltimore squad will be on loan to 
other NBA teams. Home for Seivy, who 
has been leading the league in scoring 
in his first pro year, will be Milwaukee. 
There he’ll try to boost another cellar 
club— the Hawks— up a notch in the 
NBA’s western division. Rookie Seivy 
just might do it, too. 

Firm tone 

S OME time ago, while in an indul- 
gent mood, England’s distinguished 
85-year-old actor, A. E. Matthews, be- 
gan allowing his Kerry blue terrier, 
Charley the Bastard, to share his bed. 
At first the dog seemed appreciative 
in the extreme. As time wore on, how- 
ever, Charley the Bastard began in- 
sisting on a middle position on the 
mattress and rights to about two-thirds 
of the covers. Finally, the dog made 
it plain that he wanted the whole bed 
to himself, and expressed a growing 
sense of annoyance by biting Mat- 
thews if the actor so much as turned 
over during the night. 

Like many another Englishman with 
an animal problem. Actor Matthews 
lost no time in communicating with a 
tall, wind-blown, Richmansworth 
housewife named Barbara Woodhouse. 
And though Mrs. Woodhouse writes, 
keeps house for a husband and three 
children, personally cares for two 
horses and three cows, one of which 
wears a rug on its back, conducts five 
dog-training classes a week, and takes 
no pay for advice on wayward beasts, 
she was quick to answer his S 0 S. The 



actor, in fact, was hardly prepared 
when she got briskly out of her car in 
the drive before his house in the Lon- 
don suburbs. ‘‘Don’t come near,” he 
cried, grabbing the leash of his lunging 
Kerry blue. "Bastard will bite you.” 

"Nonsense,” said Mrs. Woodhouse. 
She advanced resolutely, whacked the 
dog smartly about the head, spoke to 


itseverely, and then scratched its chest. 
Charley the Bastard leaped up and 
licked her face. “I get dozens of let- 
ters,” she cried. "All from people who 
want to know how to stop their dog 
from biting. They don’t mind if it 
bites the postman or the grocer, but 
they want help when it starts biting 
them. Silly asses! Most of them sound 
so dull I’d bite them myself. Why can’t 
they understand that all a dog wants 
is firm commands, leadership and a 
little fun and games?” 

When she departed, Actor Matthews 
seemed rather dazed. This is a common 
reaction on the part of Mrs. Wood- 
house’s widening circle of devotees— 
she is most famous as the woman who 
tames wild horses by breathing up their 
noses, and until meeting her a good 
many people are inclined to doubt that 
she is real. After meeting her a good 
many slump into chairs— comfortable 
wicker chairs if any are handy. 

Perhaps this is to be expected. One 
has only to listen to Mrs. Woodhouse 
describe her horse-taming methods— 
borrowed, she says, from an old Gua- 
rani Indian during a visit to Argentina 
—to realize she is a remarkable woman. 
"The Indian told me his tribe did not 
have to break their horses,” she says. 
"They would just lasso them and then 
stand near them with their hands be- 
hind their backs and blow gently up 
their nostrils. The horse understands 
this as ‘How do you do?' From then on 
it is simply a matter of showing it what 
you want done. I promptly went home 
and tried this trick on a killer horse. 
Three men had died trying to break her 
and I bought her for a song. I stood 
quite still in a corral where she had been 
penned and blew down my nostrils. 
She came slowly up to me. She raised 
her head until her nose touched mine. 
I blew gently up her nose and she never 
moved as I fondled her ears. She stood 
quite still as I saddled her and mounted 
and away we went. I’ll never want a 
more glorious creature.” 

Recently, Mrs. Woodhouse tamed a 
horse by her snuffing method in full 
view of a BBC television audience. "He 
wasn’t really a wild horse,” she says, 
“but he was difficult and bit several 
people when they brought him in. I 
breathed down my nose at him and he 
quieted immediately. Before the show 
was over I had him taking carrots out 
of my mouth.” Mrs. Woodhouse, how- 
ever, grows quite impatient with people 
who complain that they have been bit- 
ten while trying to breathe into dogs’ 
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THE EDITORS AGREE WITH BING CROSBY ON A BOWL GAME THAT WON’T 
TAKE PLACE. MARVEL AT AN ENGLISHWOMAN, APPLAUD A BULLFIGHTER; 
AND OFFER SALUTE TO A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ATHLETE DYING YOUNG 


noses. “Dog.s,” she says, “speak an en- 
tirely different language." She is quite 
impatient, as a matter of fact, with all 
"silly soft (log owners,” and makes no 
bones about it at her dog training 
classes. 

"You’re bungling, Mr. Airdale,” she 
called, last week, to one owner. "Dogs 
are like their masters and if you wobble 
your dog will wobble." She swung 
about and cried: “Dear Mrs. Frisky, 
your voice i.s like a flatiron. You must 
sound as if you are terribly keen to do 
your work and then Frisky will be keen, 
too.” T..ater, she reflected again on Ac- 
tor Matthews’ problem. "Wehad Char- 
ley the Bastard here for lessons and he 
loved it. \othing wrong with him that 
a firm tone won’t cure. I'd like to get 
Matthews’ other dog, Sir Norman 
Birkeet, over here too — he tolls me Sir 
Norman won’t eat unless he's fed in a 
car with the engine running.” 

The brave bullfighter 

T hf- utmost wish of the aficionado is 
that bullfighting will know another 
Manolete, a Joselito, a Belmonte— just 
as baseball fans dream of a latter-day 
Babe Ruth, preferably on the home 
team. This year the ascending star of 
Willie May.s created far less furor in 
North American ball parks than did 
the continued rise of Cesar Gir6n in 
the plmnx dc ioroa of Spain and South 
America. 

Matador Girdn, who used to be a 
ba.seball player himself once— in high 
school days in Caracas— has been 
tempting the critics of bullfighting to 
hail him as one of the greats. So far, 
most of the experts have held them- 
selves in cheek, but bullfight crowds 
have been far less restrained. The 
crowd’s frenzy determinc.s whether the 
matador is awarded an ear, or two ears 
— or a tail as well. In Europe this year 
Giron fought in ">4 rorrfdosfabout 108 
hulls) and cutl09ears, .“19 tails and 10 
hoohs, an e.xtraordinary record. 

Back from his triumphs in Spain, 
Gir6n was awarded six ears, three tails 
and a hoof in two fights at Lima. The 
hoof award is both rare and illegal in 
Peru, where framers of bullfight regu- 
lations have condemned it as bad taste. 
But at the Plaza de Acho, the director 
of the bullfight, hearing that President 
Odria in his ringside .seat had joined 
the clamor for a hoof, succumbed to 
what the newspaper FJl Comercio de- 
scribed as "general insanity.” 

Girbn’s triumph at Lima moved Ho- 


racio Parodi, critic for the respected 
Madrid weekly Diganir, to proclaim: 
"Today there was realized in the his- 
toric Plaza of Lima the definitive con- 
secration of one of the greatest figures 
of bi^lfighting of all time. C^ar Gir6n 
performed a miracle." To Parodi, the 
20-ypar-old Gir6n was a "new messiah” 
and "an authentic figure who knows all 
the secrets of the fight better than any- 
one, and, without engaging in cheap 
tricks or show'y passes, delights and 
moves deeply with the truth and seren- 
ity of his performance.” 

Giron’s typical performance includes 
placing banderilla^ himself — a job 
usually done for the matador by a hati- 
derillero. These are three pairs of sharp- 
pointed harpoons to he jabbed into the 
hull's neck muscles to goad him and 
bring his head down. In this phase, 
Gir6n works with straight body, close 
to the horns, arms high and feet off the 
ground at the moment of thrust- a pic- 
ture of airborne grace. His bravery is 
exceptional. Repeatedly in the IJma 
fight, he turned his back on the bull 
and bowed to the audience, trusting his 
ears to tell when the bull would start 
the next rush. Most good bullfighters 
do this, but Gir6n does it early, while 
the animal is fresh. 

Most important in bullfighting is the 
degree of control the matador shows 
over the bull. Girbn’s control of a truly 
brave bull is complete. His passes in- 
clude the cla.ssic repertory, executed 
with artistry, and one of his own inven- 



tion which may yet be named the giro- 
nina, as Gaona was honored for his 
gaoucra and Chicuclo for the chicueli- 
7tn. And he excels in the kill, which 
•Spaniards call "the moment of truth.” 
It is a dangerous moment because the 
l)ull is beginning to understand that 
not the moving niulcta but the bull- 
fighter is his enemy and the muleia 
must be used to bring the animal into 
a position in which his front feet are 
close together. This position opens the 
shoulder blades for the sword thrust 
into an area about the size of a man's 
fist. Ordinarily, a matador draws the 
bull into proper position with a slow 
movement of the muleta and then, at 
the precise instant, goes in over the 
horns for the thrust. But Gir6n adds 
his own touch. He will show defiance, 
though not ridicule, of the bull and 
his superb control hy using the wim- 
lela to turn the bull’s head four times, 
not just once. During any of these 
turns a gust of wind could disrupt 
the muleta and the bull could give his 
attention to the man himself. 

Giron has been gored, and severely, 
but he has persisted in mounting art- 
istry upon courage. Late last month 
he came home to a hero’s welcome in 
Caracas and dispatched two bulls be- 
fore President Marco Perez Jiminez 
and 13,000 other spectators. The afi- 
ciu}tados presented him with an ornate 
cape and cheered him repeatedly dur- 
ing the opening parade. 

Unfortunately, Gir6n’s bulls were 
not of the bravest, a situation which 
makes it difficult for the matador to 
show his best work. The crowd acknowl- 
edged the difficulty under which Gir6n 
was forced to perform and saw to it 
that he was awarded two ears for the 
second. If the crowd had had its way 
he would have won a tail as well. Crit- 
ics condemned the bulls’ tameness but 
applauded Gir6n. He had earned his 
ears, they agreed. 

To an athlete 

I KON' Pattkrson had an unpromis- 
J ing start. Hi.s family left the dust 
bowl when he was three, only to be 
caught up in fhe insecure human tide 
that follows the harvests up and down 
California’s sun-baked San Joaquin 
Valley. Leon went to 42 different gram- 
mar schools before he started high 
School in Taft (pop. 3,707), a hot, 
derrick-bordered oil town in the valley’s 
southern reaches. But for all his set- 
backs Leon grew into a likely youth— 
continued on next page 
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blond, husky, level -eyed and ambitious. 

As a high school boy, he stood over 
six feet, weighed better than 200 
pounds and moved with spring-legged 
grace. The first time he ever picked up 
a 12-pound shot he threw it more than 
60 feet, farther than any U.S. high 
school boy had thrown it before. He 
habitually heaved the discus more than 
160 feet. He ran the 100-yard dash in 
10.1, and was a sensational high school 
fullback. He was one of the great nat- 
ural athletes of his time; he was also 
one of the most dedicated, for to Leon 
Patterson athletics was the path of as- 
piration, of hope, of happiness. 

He knew all three for a short time. 
An admiring and sympathetic high 
school teacher extracted him from 
edge-of-town poverty, took him home, 
treated him like a son. In an art clas.s 
(where he painted startlingly com- 
petent murals) he fell in love with a 
teen-age girl named Dixie Kenny. He 
was promised an athletic scholarship 
by the University of Southern Califor- 
nia — the New York Yankees of the 
world of track. But the summer he was 
17 he took a physical examination and 
learned that he had Bright’s disease. 
In his case, the doctors told him, he 
could live perhaps ten years if he gave 
up strenuous sports. 

That autumn he did not report for 
high school football. “I don’t have the 
time,” he told his puzzled teammates. 
He did not talk about his trouble to 
anyone for a long time. But Dixie 
wanted to marry. So did he, and finally 
he told her his secret. Dixie wa.s shaken 
—but unawed. They were married, and 
Leon accepted the scholarship at USC. 
As a sophomore last year, he threw the 
discus 178 feet, 8 inches— farther than 
any college sophomore in history and 
within two feet of the Olympic record. 
Dixie gave birth to a baby boy. The 
Pattersons lived in a tjuonset hut on the 
campus. They had $75 a month, and 
the first real security and happiness 
Leon had ever known. 

Leon worked unstintingly with the 
discus. His life — all of it that meant 
anything to him— was composed of 
Dixie, the baby and track, and his 
hours on the field were the price he 
paid for all three. After all, he repeated 
stubbornly, the doctors might be 
wrong. They were- bysix years. Week 
by week his discus throws shortened— 
he slumped below 170 feet, below 160. 
At the NCA.\ meet at .•\nn Arbor this 
spring he had headaches and his vision 
blurred. For all that, he somehow man- 
aged a throw of 169 feet, 3, 4 inch, and 
third place. 

Then, with his wife and baby to 
think of, he went back to Taft and got 
a summer job loading boxcars in the 
furnace heat; sometimes he worked 17 
hours a day. One day in class this fall 
his sight failed “just as if somebody 
had turned off a light.” After that it 
was only a question of time. He voiced 


no regrets. He was, as his wife said 
proudly, “a very remarkable person 
with a kind of inner strength.” Leon 
Patter.son died last week. He was 21 
years old. 

Galahad with a slide rule 

AT Carnegie Tegh this fall, it was 
almost like the good old days, but 
with a difference. Tech not only had a 
good football team, but its strength 
was as the strength of 1938 because its 
heart wa.s pure. 

In 1938 Carnegie Tech was at the 
peak of a long, victory-filled football 
career which began in the 20s under the 
coaching of Wally Steffen, a commut- 
ing Chicago magistrate who did not 
hesitate to take on the biggest and best 
in the land even though Tech lacked 
size in its student body. That year 
Tech went to the Sugar Bowl, where it 
lost to Texas Christian. Even so, and 
despite a regular-season loss to Notre 
Dame, the year was one for the annals. 
Indeed it was the best Tech would have 
for many more years, because Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Doherty had just become presi- 
dent of the college in 1937. He stared 
hard at a football debt of $150,000 and 
ordered de-emphasis. More and more 
thereafter Tech began to play schools 
of its own size and in 1943, because of 
the war, dropped football. 

It took up the game again in 1946, 
a year that Edgar Allan Poe would 
have described as “most immemori- 
al.” Tech did not score a single point 
all season. Nor could it win a game in 
1947, and in 1948 it lost all but its last 


game, which was against Grove City. 

It was the sort of thing that leads 
to the hanging of college presidents in 
effigy and this happened to Dr. Do- 
herty. Dr. Doherty is now dead but 
his memory around Tech has become, 
over the years, a proud one, and he is 
honored today as the man who estab- 
lished a principle of academic and ath- 
letic integrity and made it stick. After 
that victory over Grove City, Tech 
football began slowly to improve, until 
this year the team had an undefeated 
season, lied only by Lehigh (13-13) 
in the final game. 

This undefeated season was achieved 
on a total athletic budget of $50,000, 
which has to do for intramural sports, 
too. There are athletic scholarships 
but money for them is raised by alum- 
ni, who last year spread a mere $15,- 
000 over 19 scholarships, ranging from 
$340 to $680 (full tuition) per year. 
The only other aid a Tech athlete gets 
is the football training table, in sea- 
son. He must pass an entrance exam 
and meet the same scholastic require- 
ments as any other student. And even 
though he fails to make the team he 
retains his scholarship for the four 
years, provided he keeps trying. 

The players and Coach Eddie Baker, 
a dentist, like the arrangement. Eddie 
Miller, star halfback, had offers from 
other schools but ohoo.se Tech because 
he wanted a degree in civil engineering. 
He feels that, while Tech likes victory, 
the pressure to win is not excessive. 
As for Coach Baker: 

"This is a coach’s dream . . . Every- 
one is happy at Tech.” 


WITH AUSTRIAN INSTRUCTION. WE SKI! 

(See ;). 5G cl sc(/.) 



When snowiimeblow.« around each year, 
.And we gay skiers sip our beer 
We should recall what experts said 
On how to NOT ASTRAY BE LED! 

“Keep skis togezzer! Bend ze knees! 

“.Ach! No Ill’s not the time to sneeze!” 
If we forget those thought.s divine . . . 
With cast on leg — we sip hot wine! 

“The rear keep close, nice, neat tucked 
in, 

"Don’t sway it like a fishees fin!” 

If we forget those helpful words . . . 

Our futures may belong to birds. 


“More forwanl, please, the weight wc 
keep! 

“To make the Christy and the leap!” 
If this schmari learning we don’t do . , . 
We fall behind! Skis yump thru blue! 

"A turn around now quick we take, 
Swing knees, then shoulders! 

Smooth! Don’t .shake!” 

Should we forget what hath been said, 
Quick! Pinch ourselves, we might lie 
daid! 

"When .schussing swift, yell loudly, 
‘Track!’ ” 

Or everyone may HIT! WH.AM! 
SMACK! 

They'll pieces pick from tallest tree 
As we go skiing . . . HEAVENLY! 
YAH! 

By heart we should instruction know 
Then, skiing o’er the snow we'll go! 
And all our cares w'e'll zoom without 
Down steepest, highest mountain 
route! 

- Ruth Spietz 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


GIRLS IN THE ROSE BOWL 


S ET for the Rose Bowl at Pasadena on New Year’s Day 
are football teams from Southern California and Ohio 
State. Also heading for the Bowl are two other squads, ad- 
mittedly not as good at football but considerably better- 


looking. Presiding over the Tournament of Roses will be 
one of seven Pasadena City College coeds (fop); the losers 
will act as her court. And cheering their husbands on will be 
the wives (6o//om) of 12 members of the Ohio State team. 



PASADENA’S 

SEVEN 


The Rose Bowl Queen finalists who were Marilyn Smuin, 19; Joan Gentry, 17; Su- 
selected from 1,800 coeds at Pasadena City san Quarnes.s, 18; Sheila Breault, 19. The 
College (left to right)-. Patricia Scott, 18; final judging for the title of Queen of 
Roxanne Boyd, 18; Joanne Martin, 18; the Ro.ses will take place on December 10. 



OHIO STATE’S 
TWELVE 


The wives of 12 Ohio State football players 
(Jro7it row, left to right)-. Mrs. Dave Leg- 
gett, Mrs. Bob Lilienthal, Mrs. Bob Thorn- 
ton and Mrs. Howard Ca-s-sady. Back row: 


Mrs. Jim Reichenbach, Mrs. Bud Bond, 
Mrs. Tom Dillman, Mrs. Ken Thompson, 
Mrs. Jerry Harkrader, Mrs. Ijee Nus.sbaum, 
Mrs. Tom Spears and Mrs. Jack Gibbs. 


conlinued on next page 
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BALTIMORE’S RED HOT BULLET 


THE BALTIMORE BULLETS of 

the Nadonal Basketball Association 
were in trouble last week. Firmly mired 
in the cellar of the eastern division, the 
fizzling Bullets were also in dire need 
of some financial priming. Civic angels 
worked feverishly to raise the $100,000 
necessary to rescue the Bullets from 


extinction, h'or their money the angels 
would receive only two real assets; the 
franchise and a red-hot rookie guard 
named Frank Seivy. 

Small in stature for pro basket hall 
(6 ft. -i in.'. Frank Selvy attended Fur- 
man University in South Carolina. 
Playing against some of the nation’s 


top teams he smashed almost every col- 
legiate scoring record in the books — 
free throws, total points and average — 
in a three-year career. Drafted by Bal- 
timore for the 1954 season, Rookie 
Selvy quickly showed he could hold 
his own against the pros, last week led 
the league in scoring with 2TT points. 





PLAYMAKER SELVY DRIVES DOWN TOWARD BASKET AS KNICKERBOCKER FORWARD HARRY GALLATIN (11) ATTEMPTS TO COVER HIM 


SELVY JUMPS, ELUDES GALLATIN. THEN. INSTEAD OF SHOOTING. SELVY PASSES BALL OFF TO HIS TEAMMATE. CONNIE SIMMONS 


SIMMONS. PARTIALLY HIDDEN BY KNICKERBOCKER NAT (SWEETWATER) CLIFTON (8). SETS. SHOOTS. SINKS IT FOR A TWO-POINTER 
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"ON YOUR TOES!'* was the cry heard by athletes in Oklahoma 
City and Amarillo. Basketball players of Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, trying to get a head start on conditioning, volunteered to 
undergo ballet exercises led by Mrs. Corliss Ingram {top). In 


Amarillo a band of burly profes-sional wrestlers came to scoff 
at the rigors of ballet, remained to pray at the temple of Terp- 
sichore after Danseuse Caprice Chantal convinced them that 
ballet .studies would quicken their actions, perfect their balance. 





.amb-Scoi Ho*e Sei. Trio in perfect harmony! 100% imported lamb’s wool 
jweater. Sturdy rayon gabardine sportshirt, guaranteed washable, hand- 
somely hand-stitched. Lamb’s wool argyles, too— all color coordinated. 19.95 


La Scala Set (below). Styled 
initaly: Famous McGregor 
TT Club sportshirt in soft, 
washable Flannella; with 
100% virgin wool imported 
flannel slack. 29.95 


Grecian Isles Set. Sweater is 
Orion and lamb's wool. 
Washable gabardine sport- 
shirt is richly embroidered 
in coordinating colors. 
15.00 


put 3. g^leam in 
his eye... with 

SPARKLER 

SETS 

by McGregor 


Who knows better than you what a bit of smart 
matchmaking can do! Now you can let the man in 
your life in on the pleasure . . . with McGregor’s 
new Sparkler Sets! 

Long before they left the loom, canny McGregor 
meant them to be happily joined together . . . fabu- 
lous fabrics that make perfect pairs . . . colors that 
set each other off to perfection . . . and styled with 
that sure touch of McGregor genius! 


Brilliant Set (above). What soft luxury 
in this sweater of 100% lamb’s wool! 
And it’s matched strikingly with a 
smart woven cotton gingham shirt. 
Completely washable. 16.95 


Lamb-Suede Set. Enduring richness! 
Sweater of Nylon plus lamb’s wool, 
with 2-color neck trim. Smart touch: 
Shirt stitchingpicks up sweater color. 
Washable suede rayon gab, 18.95 




DRAMATIC NEW TOUCHES EVERYWHERE 


INTRODUCING THE ULTRA-LOW, ULTRA- 


NVvor l>rfore tliorc heon so murh 
\lcr<'ur\’ n<*wa at ono time! In fact, seldom 
in aiitomiilive history have so many ailvan- 
res lie(*n made in one car in i>ne year. 

For M<Teury lirings you a hold new look 
in styling. Far lugger, longer. |fnv<T bodies. 
A dranialieally new and more colorful con- 
cei>l of interior ilesign. Wiial's more, there's 
an enlirolv new series of Mcrcurys— the 
ultra-low Montclair linnitop (Joupe, (!on- 
vcrtihle. and tran.s|)an‘nt-|op Sun Valley. 

But we didn’t sltip with styling advances. 
There are new ini|iru\ements in l)ull-joint 


suspension. New tul>rless tires at no extra 
cost. New (luick-rcsponxc. smoother Merc-0- 
Malic Drive. Mtist important are the new 
1B8. and I98-hp Su[ier-Tor(pie V-8 engines. 

Here 's/'/i'to/i/ acceleration. Not just a new 
high in speeil hut in.ttniit. sfilit-xcroiitl re- 
sponse that give.s you jet-getaway from a 
standing start lo>uperhigliwa\ limits. Here's 
tlie greatest in every thingyou want a car todo! 

In short, this new Mercury is America’s 
m<ist advanced car for See it at your 
nearest dealer — and. above all, try it. 
MERCURY DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


For I955_highest 
powered Mercury 


FAR MORE POWER-COMPRESSION-TORQUE 
New Super-Torque V-8 engines power every 
new HJoo Mercurv. You get 1% horse- 
power (with an 8.5 to 1 compression ratio) 
lu the Slofilelair, 188 horsepower (7.6 to 1 
compression) in the Monterey and Custom. 


Advanced new styling all over • 3 
• Brilliant new 198 horsepower, super- 


From the new forward-canted headlights 
to the striking new rear deck as'^emhly — 
Mercury styling is all-new . . . years ahead! 


FAR-ADVANCED FULL-SCOPE WINDSHIELD 
Here's the latest advance in windshield de- 
sign that really gives vou safer siiie vis- 
ibility. IT^r more w iiid<hield area, narrower 
corner posts, yet greater structural safely. 



styled, highest 
we've ever built ! 

new series • 10 stunning models 
compression , Super -Torque 


MERCURY MONTEREY SERIES 

l.r)ii"*T, lower, wider — and with a new, larger 
chassis, longer wheelbase. Your choiee of a hard- 
top Coupe, 4-door Sedan, Station Wagon. Note 
new dual exhausts (also on .Montclair models). 


SMART MERCURY MONTCLAIR SERIES 


It pays to own a new 1955 

HIEROIRY 



MERCURY CUSTOM SERIES 


For future styling and super power 


Mercury's great 1955 ad\ances are yours in the 
lowest.prictvl Custom Series. Four thrifty models 
include an entirely new, all-metal Station U agon. 




COLOR PHOTO BY EVAK PESBHN 


FIRE ON THE ICE 


Burning intensity, a champion’s spirit, the pride of a man who knows the 
glory and loneliness of supremacy — these are the qualities which make 
Maurice Richard, the idolized Rocket of Canada, one of the great athletes 
of our time and perhaps the greatest player ice hockey has ever known 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


F "K all that has been said and writ- 
ten about the heights of fanatic 
devotion achieved by the fans of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, the Notre Dame 
football teams and the Australian Da- 
vis Cup defenders, it is doubtful if 
there is any group of sports addicts 
anywhere which year in and year out 
supports its team with quite the super- 
charged emotion and lavish pride ex- 
pended so prodigally by the citizens of 
bilingual Montreal on their hockey 
team, Les Canadiens— the Canadians. 
In June each year, four months before 
the next sea.son begins, every seat in 
the Montreal Forum, save 800 or so 
that the management holds for sale on 
the day of the game, has been sold out 
for the entire 70-game schedule. On 
play-off nights it is not uncommon for 
crowds seeking standing room to run 
into several thousands and to swarm 
over Ste. Catherine’s Street and be- 
yond onto Atwater Park. 

Hockey is deep in the Montrealer’s 
blood. After a fine play by a member 
of the home team or, for that matter, 
of the visiting team, the Forum rever- 
berates from the rinkside to the rafters 
with sharp enthusiastic applause. But 
many volts above this in feeling and 
many decibels above in volume is the 
singular and sudden pandemonium 
that shatters the Forum, like thunder 
and lightning, whenever the incompa- 
rable star of Les Canadiens, Maurice 
(The Rocket) Richard, fights his way 
through the enemy defense and blasts 
the. puck past the goalie. There is no 
sound quite like it in the whole world 
of sport. 

A powerfully built athlete of 33 who 
stands five-ten and now weighs 180, 
having put on about a pound a year 
since breaking in with Les Canadiens 
in 1942, Joseph Henri Maurice (pro- 


SENSATIONAL SAVE by Detroit Goal- 
ie Terry Sawchuk parries close-in drive by 
Ken Mosdell of Canadiens in recent game. 


nounced Mohr-riz, with the accent 
about equally divided) Richard (Ree- 
shar'), Gallicly handsome and eternally 
intense, is generally regarded by most 
a/tftonado8, be they Montrealers or 
({rangers, as the greatest player in the 
history of hockey. Whether he is or 
not, of course, is one of those sports 
arguments that boil down in the final 
analysis to a matter of personal opin- 
ion. However, as Richard’s supporters 


invariably point out, hockey is in es- 
sence a game of scoring, and here there 
can be no argument: the Rocket stands 
in a class by himself, the outstanding 
scorer of all time. Flip through the 
pages of the record book: Most Goals 
—384, set by Maurice Richard in 12 
seasons (with the next man, Nels Stew- 
art, a full 60 goals away); Most Goals 
in One Season— 50, set by Maurice 
continued on next page 
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Richard in a 50-game schedule in 1944- 
45: Most Goals in a Play-off Series— 
12, Maurice Richard: Most Goals in a 
Play-off Game — 5, Maurice Richard; 
Longest Consecutive Scoring Streak 
— at least one goal in 9 consecutive 
games, Maurice Richard: and so on and 
on. The record book supplies no entry 
for .Most Winning Goals, but several 
Montreal fans who lovingly compile 
all Richardiana can document that, by 
the beginning of the season, their man 
had scored the goal that won no less 
than 59 regular -season game.s and 8 
play-off games. 

It is not simply the multiplicity of 
Richard’s goals nor their timeliness 
but, rather, the chronically spectacular 
manner in which he scores them that 
has made the fiery right-winger the 
acknowledged Babe Ruth of hockey. 
“There are goals and there are Richard 
goals,” Dick Irvin, the old “Silver Fo.x” 
who has coached the Canadiens the 
length of Richard'.s career remarked 
not long ago. "He dne.sn’t get lucky 
goals. Let’s see, he’s scored over 390 
now. Of these, 370 have hatl a flair. He 
can get to a puck and do thing.s to it 
quicker than any man I’ve ever seen — 
even if he has to lug two defense men 
with him, and he frequently has to. 
And his shots! They go in with such 
velocity that the net and all bulges.” 

THE SEIBERT GOAL 

One of the popular indoor pastimes 
year-round in Montreal is talking over 
old Richard goals — which one you 
thought was the most neatly set up, 
which one stirred you the most, etc., 
much in the way .Americans used to 
hot-stove about Ruth’s home runs and 
do today about Willie Mays’s various 


catches. In Irvin’sopinion — and Hector 
(Toei Rlake and Elmer Lach, Rich- 
ard's teammates on the famous Punch 
Line also feel this way— the Rocket’s 
most sensational goal was "the Seibert 
goal,” in the 1945-46 season. Earl Sei- 
bert, a strapping 225-pound defen.se 
man who was playing for Detroit that 
season, hurled himself at Richard as he 
sw'ept on a solo into the Detroit zone. 
Richard occasionally will bend his head 
and neck very low when he is trying to 
outmaneuver a defense man. He did on 
this play. The two collided with a 
thud, and as they straightened up, 
there was Richard, still on his feel, 
still controlling the puck, and, silting 
on top of his shoulders, the burly Sei- 
bert. Richard not only carried Seibert 
with him on the way to the net, a li>ur 
de forre in itself, but with that tremen- 
dous extra effort of which he is capable, 
faked the goalie out of position and 
with his one free hand somehow man- 
aged to hoist the puck into the far 
corner of the cage. 

There are two interesting epilogues 
to this story. The first concerns Seibert 
and serves well to illustrate the enor- 
mous respect in which Richard is held 
by opposing players. When Seibert 
clambered into the dressing room after 
the game, .Jack .'\dams, the voluble 
Detroit coach, eyed him scornfully. 
“Why, you dumb Dutchman,” he-he- 
gan, “you go let that Richard—” “Lis- 
ten. Mr. Adams," Seibert cut in, inter- 
rupting -\dams for the first time in his 
career, “any guy w’ho can carry me 60 
feet and then put the pijck into the net 
— well, more power to him!” And that 
ended that. The second rider to the 
story is that Richard is perhaps the 
only hockey player who, to increa.se 
his ability to operate with a burden, 
has frequently .spent an extra half hour 
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after the regular practice sessions ca- 
reening full steam around the rink with 
his young son. Maurice Jr., “The Petit 
Rocket,” perched on his shoulders. 

There is no question that Richard’s 
most heroic winning goal was “the Bos- 
ton goal” — the one he .scored against 
the Bruins three years ago to lift 
Montreal into the finals of the Stanley 
Cup play-offs. It came late in the third 
period of a 1 1 game in which the 
Canadiens were playing badly, Richard 
in particular. Early in that period 
Maurice received a deep gash over his 
left eye. He was taken to the clinic in- 
side the P'orum, and the cut was hast- 
ily patched up. Blood was still trickling 
down from the dres.sing over his cheek 
when he returned to the bench and 
took his next turn on the ice. “I can see 
that goal now,” Frank Seiko Jr., the 
son of the Canadiens’ managing direc- 
tor reminisced recently. “Hundreds of 
us can. Richard sets off a chain reac- 
tion whenever he gets the puck, even 
if it is just a routine pass. It’s strange 


and wonderful, the way he communi- 
cates with the crowd. Now, this time 
he got the puck at our own blue line 
and you kneH'—everi/body Ithcu'— that 
the game was over right then. Here’s 
what he did. He slipped around Woody 
Dumart, who was the check, and set 
sail down the right-hand boards. 
Quackenbush and Armstrong, the Bos- 
ton defense men. were ready for him. 
He swung around Armstrong with a 
burst of speed, using his right hand to 
carry the puck and fending off Arm- 
strong with his left, but Quackenbush 
pinned him into the boards in the cor- 
ner. And then, somehow, he broke 
away from Quackenbush, skated across 
in front of the net, pulled Jim Henry 
out of the goal, and drove it home.” 

For 1 0 years now because of his cour- 
age. his skill, and that magical un- 
cultivatable quality, true magnetism, 
Maurice Richard ha.H reigned in Mont- 
real and throughout the province of 
Quebec as a hero whose hold on the 
rontinued on next page 
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public has no parallel in sport today 
unless it be the country-wide adoration 
that the people of Spain have from 
lime to time heaped on their rare mas- 
ter matadors. The fact that 75% of the 
citizens of Montreal and a similar per- 
centage of the Forum regulars are 
warm-blooded, excitable French-Can- 
adians — and what is more, a hero- 
hungry people who think of them- 
selves not as the majority group in 
their province but as the minority 
group in Canada— goes quite a dis- 
tance in explaining their idolatry of 
Kichard. "If Maurice were an English- 
Canadian or a Scottish-Canadian or a 
kid from the West he would be lion- 
ized, but not as much a.s he is now," an 
Knglish-Catiadian Richard follower 
declared last month. "I go to all the 
games with a French-Canadian friend 
of mine, a fellow named Roger Oulette. 
I know exactly what Roger thinks. He 
accepts the English as as good as any- 
one. But he would hate to see the 
h'rench population lo.se their language 
and their heritage generally. He doesn’t 
like the fact that the government's 
pemsion checks are printed only in Eng- 
lish. He feels that they .should be 
printed in both English and French 
since the constitution of the Dominion 
provides for a two-language country. 
For Roger, Maurice Richard person- 
ifies French Canada and all that is great 
about it. Maybe you have to have 
French blood, really, to worship Ri- 
chard, but you know, you only have to 
be a lover of hockey to admire him." 

NO CHEAP CONNECTIONS 

As befits the Babe Ruth of hockey, 
Richard is the highest-paid player in 
the history of the game. While Les 
Canadiens’ front ofiice prefers not to 
divulge his exact salary, it amounts 
to a very healthy chunk of his estimat- 
ed annual income of $50,000, which is 
filled out by his commissions for en- 
dorsing such products as a hair tonic 
and the Maurice Richard-model wind- 
breaker, his cut from the sale of Le 
Rocket du Hockey and other publica- 
tions about him, and his occasional ap- 
pearances during the off sea.son as a 
wrestling referee. "Maurice could earn 
much more than he does but he has 
been careful not to connect himself 
with anything cheap,” Camil Des 
Roches, the Canadiens' publicity di- 
rector, says. "If he wanted to, he could 
referee a wrestling bout every night of 
next summer. His appearance is enough 
to insure the success of any affair in the 
province, from wrestling to a church 
outing.” A few years ago, Richard and 
his teammate Kenny Reardon dropped 


in for lunch at the Canadian Club, a 
restaurant in Montreal. "When the 
other diners spotted Rocket,” Reardon 
relates, "they began to pass the hat 
for him. It was a spontaneous gesture 
of appreciation. They collected $50, 
just like that. People can’t do enough 
for him.” Richard, in consequence, is 
the perfect companion to travel with 
should you journey anywhere in the 
province of Quebec. No one will let 
him pay for a meal, for lodgings, for 
transportation, for anything. 

And what about Le Rocket? How 
does he react to this fantastic adula- 
tion? Perhaps the surest key is the way 
he conducts himself after he scores one 
of his roof-raising goals. Down on the 
ice, below the tumult of tribute, Ri- 
chard, while the referee is waiting for 
the clamor to subside before dropping 
the puck for the next face-off, cruises 
solemnly in slow circles, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the strength of the ova- 
tion, his normally expressive dark eyes 
fixed expressionless on the ice. In his 
actions there is never the suspicion of 
the idol recognizing the plaudits of his 
fans. The slow circles which Richard 
transcribes after he lias scored serve a 
distinct purpose for him. They add up 
to a brief moment of uncoiling, one of 
the few he is able to allow himself dur- 
ing the six-months-long season. "Mau- 
rice,” Toe Blake once remarked, "lives 
to score goals.” It is not that Richard 
puts himself above his team or the 
game. Quite the contrary, in fact. But 
here— and he has never been any other 
way — is a terribly intense man who, 
like so many of the champions who 
have endured as champion.s, is forever 
driving himself to come up to the al- 
most impossible high standard of jier- 
formance he sets, whose pride in him- 
self will not let him relax until he has 
cunfinued ov pnge 



INWARDLY AFIRE, the Rocket waits 
for his turn with Jdneniale Bert Olmsteud. 
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THE 

RETURN 
OF PADDY 
KINSELLA 

This work of a youn}* Irish writer 
is included in ‘The Red Petticoat,’ 
to be published by E. P. Dutton 


by BRYAN Mac MAHON 


F Ait away the train whistled. The 
sound moved in rings through the 
rain falling on the dark fields. 

On hearing the whistle, the little man 
standing on the railway bridge gave a 
quick glance into the up-line darkness 
and then began to hurry downward 
toward the station. Above the metal 
footbridge, the lights came on weak 
and dim as he hurried along. The train 
beat him to the station; all rattle and 
squeak and bright playing cards placed 
in line, it drew in beneath the bridge. 
At the end of the station the engine 
lurched uneasily: then it puffed and 
huffed, blackened and whitened, and 
eventually, after a loud release of 
steam, stood chained. 

One pa.ssenger descended— a large, 
awkward man with scarred brows and 
a flattened nose, a boxer with little of 
the boxer’s grace. He was dressed in a 
new cheap suit and overcoat. A black 
stubble of beard littered his scowling 
continued on next page 
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jowls. The eyes under the cap-visor 
were black and daft. In his hand he 
carried an old attach6-case tied with a 
scrap of rope. Dourly slamming the 
carriage door behind him, he stood 
glaring up and down the platform. 

A passing porter looked at him, aban- 
doned him as being of little interest, 
then, as on remembrance, glanced at 
him a second time. A hackney driver, 
viewing with disgust the unprofitable 
door handles, smiled grimly to himself 
at the sight of the big fellow. Barefoot- 
ed boys grabbing cylinders of maga- 
zines that came hurtling out of the lug- 
gage van took no notice of the man 
standing alone. The rain’s falling was 
visible in the pocking of the cut lime- 
stone on the edge of the platform. 

Just then the little man hurried in 
by the gateway of the station. His 
trouser-endswere tied over clay-daubed 
boots above which he wore a cast-off 
green Army greatcoat. A sweat-soiled 
hat sat askew on his head. After a mo- 
ment of hesitation, he hurried forward 
to meet the swaying newcomer. 

“There you are, Paddy,” the small 
man wheezed brightly, yet not coming 
too close to the big man. 

The big man did not answer. He 
began to walk heavily out of the sta- 
tion. The little man moved hoppingly 
at his side, pelting questions to which 
he received no reply. 

“Had you a good crossing. Paddy?” 
“Is it true that the Irish Sea is a.s wick- 
ed as May Eve?” “There’s a fair share 
of Irish in Birmingham, I suppose?” 
“How many fights is it you’ve won. in 
all?” Finally, in a tone that indicated 
that this question was closer to the 
bone: “How long are you away now, 
Paddy? Over six year, eh?” 


Paddy ploughed ahead without re- 
plying. When they had reached the 
first of the houses of the country town, 
he. glowered over his shoulder at the 
humpy bridge that led over the railway 
line to the open country. After a mo- 
ment or two he turned his gaze away 
and looked at the street that led down- 
hill from the station. 

"We’ll have a drink, Timothy,” the 
big man said dourly. 

“A drink, Paddy.” 

The pub glittered in the old-fash- 
ioned way. The embossed wallpaper 
between the shelving had been painted 
lime green. As they entered the bar, 
the publican was turning with a full 
pint-glass in his hand. His eyes hard- 
ened when he saw Paddy: he delayed 
the fraction of a second before placing 
the glass on the high counter. 

Wiping his hands on a blue apron, 
the publican asked, "Back again, eh, 
Paddy?” with false cheer. “Will you be 
fighting now in Ireland?” A limp hand- 
shake followed. 

Paddy grunted, then lurched toward 
the far corner of the bar. There, sitting 
on a high stool, he crouched against 
the counter. Timothy took his seat be- 
side him, seating himself sideways, as if 
protecting the big man from the gaze of 
the other customers. Paddy called for 
two pints of porter; he paid for his call 
from an old-fashioned purse bulky with 
English treasury notes. Timothy raised 
his full gla.ss and ventured: "Good 
health!” Paddy growled a reply. Both 
men tilted the glasses and gulped 
three quarters of the porter. Paddy set 
down his glass? and stared moodily in 
front of him. Timothy carefully re- 
placed his glass on the counter, then 
placed his face closer to Paddy’s ear. 


“Yeh got my letter, Paddy?’’ 

“Aye!” 

“You’re not mad with me?” 

“Mad with you?” The big man’s 
laugh startled the bar. 

There was a long silence. 

. “i got yer letter,” Paddy said ab- 
ruptly. He turned and, for the first time, 
looked his small companion squarely in 
the face. Deliberately, he set the big, 
battered index finger of his strong, ’ 
bo.xer’s hand inside Timothy's collar- 
stud. As, slowly, he began to twist his '• 
finger, the collar-band tightened. When 
it was taut, Paddy drew Timothy’s face 
close to his own. So intimately were the 
two men seated that the others in the 
bar did not know what was going on. 
Timothy's face changed color, yet he 
did not try to release himself. 

“Yer swearin’ ’tis true?” Paddy 
growled. 

"God’s gospel, it’s true!" 

“Swear it!” 

“That I may be struck down dead 
if I’m lellin’ you a word of a lie! Every 
mortal word I wrote you is true!” 

"Why didn’t you send me word 
afore now?” 

"I couldn’t rightly make out where 
you were, Paddy. Only for Danny 
Greaney cornin’ home I’d never have 
got your address. An’ you know I’m 
not handy with the pen.” 

"Why didn’t you let me the way I 
was— not knowin’ at all?” 

"We to be butties always, Paddy. 

I thought it a shame you to keep send- 
in' her lashin’s o’ money an’ she to be 
like that! You're chokin’ me, Paddy!” 

As Paddy tightened still more, the 
buttonhole broke and the stud came 
away in the crook of his index finger. 

He looked at it stupidly. Timothy 
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quietly put the Y of his hand to his 
chafed neck. Paddy threw the stud be- 
hind him. It struck the timbered en- 
casement of the stairway. 

“Aoh!” he said harshly. He drained 
his glass and, with its heel, tapped on 
the counter. The publican came up to 
refill the glasses. 

Timothy whispered, “What’ll you 
do, Paddy?” 

“What’ll I do?” Paddy laughed. 

“I’ll drink my pint,” he said. He 
took a gulp. “Then, as likely as not. 
I'll swing for her!” 

“Ssh!” Timothy said. 

Timothy glanced into an advertis- 
ing mirror: behind the picture of lit- 
tle men loading little barrels onto a lit- 
tle lorry he saw the publican with his 
eyes fast on the pair of them. Timothy 
warned him off with a sharp look. He 
looked swiftly around: the backs of 
the other customers were a shade too 
tense for his liking. 

Then suddenly the publican was in 
under Timothy’s guard. Swabbing the 
counter, he said. “What way are things 
over there, Paddy?” 

“Fair enough.” 

"I’m bearin’ great accounts of you 
from Danny Greaney. We were all cer- 
tain you’d never again come home, 
you were doin’ so well. It must be 
fifty or sixty fights you’ve had. How’ll 
you content yourself with a small place 
like this, after what you’ve seen? But 
then, after all, home is home.” 

The publican ignored Timothy’s 
threatening stare. Paddy raised his daft 
eyes and looked directly at the man 
behind the bar. The swabbing moved 
swiftly away. 

“Swing for her, I will!” Paddy said 
again. He raised his voice. "The very 
minute I turn my back, she—” 

“Ssh!” Timothy said. He smelled 
his almost empty glass, then said in a 
loud whisper, “The bloody stout is 
casky. Let's get away out o’ this!” 

The word “casky” succeeded in mov- 
ing Paddy. It also nicked the publi- 
can’s pride. After they had gone, the 
publican, on the pretence of closing 
the door, looked after them. He turned 
and threw a joke to his customers. 

They roared with laughter. 

Paddy and Timothy were now wan- 
dering toward the humpy bridge that 
led to the country. Timothy was carry- 
ing the battered case. Paddy had his 
arm around his companion’s shoulder. 
The raw air was testing the big man’s 
sobriety. 

“Nothin’ hasty!” Timothy was ad- 
vising. “First of all we’ll pass out the 
cottage an’ go on to my house. You’ll 


sleep with me tonight. Remember 
Paddy, that I wrote that letter out o' 
pure friendship.” 

Paddy lifted his cap and let the rain 
strike his forehead. “I'll walk the gal- 
lows high for her!” he said. 

“Calm and collected, that’s my ad- 
vice.” 

“When these two hands are on her 
throat, you’ll hear her squealin’ in the 
eastern world!” 

“Nothin’ hasty, Paddy, nothin’ has- 
ty at all!” 

Paddy pinned his friend against the 
parapet of the railway bridge. “Is six 
years hasty?” he roared. 

“For God’s sake, let go o' me, Paddy! 
I’m not a fightin’ man— I can’t fight 
you back. I’m the only friend you have 
left! Let go o' me! There!” 

The pair lurched with the incline. 
The whitethorns were now on each 
side of them, releasing their raindrops 
from thorn to thorn in the darkness. 
Across the ridge of the barony, a fan of 
light from a lighthouse swung its arc 
on shore and sea and sky. Wherever 
there was a break in the hedges, a bout 
of wind mustered its forces and vainly 
set about capsizing them. 

Paddy began to growl a song with 
no air at all to it. 

“Hush, man, or the whole world’ll 
know you’re home,” Timothy said. 

“As if to sweet hell I cared!” Paddy 
stopped and swayed. After a pause, he 
muttered, “The other fellah — is he 
long gone?” 

Timothy whinnied. “One night only 
it was, like Duffy’s Circus.” He set his 
hat farther back on his head and then, 
his solemn face tilted to the scud of 
the moon, said “You want my firm 


opinion, Paddy? ’Twas nothin’ but a 
chance fall. The mood an’ the man 
meetin' her. ’Twould mebbe never 
again happen in a million years. A 
chance fall, that's all it was, in my 
considered opinion.” 

“Did you ever know me to break my 
word?” Paddy said loudly. 

“Never, Paddy!” 

“Then I'll swing for her! You have 
my permission to walk into the witness 
box and swear that Paddy Kinsella said 
he’d swing for herf Swing for her! 
Swing for her!” He resumed his singing. 

“We’re right beside the house, Pad- 
dy. You don’t want to wake your own 
children, do you? Your own fine lawful- 
got sons! Eh, Paddy? Do you want to 
waken them up?” 

Paddy paused. “Lawful-got, be God 
—You’ve said it there!” 

“Tomorrow is another day. We’ll 
face her tomorrow and see how she bra- 
zens it out. I knew well you wouldn’t 
want to disturb your own sons.” 

They stumbled on through the dark- 
ness. As they drew near the low 
thatched cottage that was slightly be- 
low the level of the road, Timothy kept 
urging Paddy forward. Paddy’s boots 
were somewhat more rebellious than 
before. Timothy grew anxious at the 
poor progress they were making. He 
kept saying: “Tomorrow is the day, 
Paddy! I’ll put the rope around her 
neck for you. Don’t wake the lads 
tonight.” 

Directly outside the cottage, Paddy 
came to a halt. He swayed, and glow- 
ered at the small house with its tiny 
recessed windows. He drew himself up 
to his full height. 

“She in bed?” he growled. 

continued on next page 
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"She’s up at McSweeney’s. She goes 
there for the sake of company. Half an 
hour at night when the kids are in bed 
—you’ll not begrudge her that, Pad- 
dy?” 

“I’ll not begrudge her that!" 

Paddy yielded a single step, then 
planted his shoes still more firmly on 
the roadway. He swayed. "The . . .?” 
he said. 

"A girl, Paddy, a girl." 

"Coin’ on six year, is it?" " 

“That’s it, Paddy. Six year.” 

Another step. “Like the dam, or— 
the sire?” 

“The dam, Paddy. Mostly all the 
dam. Come on now, an’ you’ll have a 
fine sleep tonight under my roof.” 

Paddy eyed the cottage, expressed 
his contempt of it, then spat on the 
roadway. He gave minor indications of 
his intention of moving forward. Then, 
unpredictably, he pounded off the re- 
straining hand of Timothy, pulled vio- 
lently away and went swaying toward 
the passage that led down to the cot- 
tage. 

After a fearful glance uproad, Timo- 
thy wailed, "She’ll be back in a min- 
ute!" 

"I’ll see my lawful-got sons!” Paddy 
said. 

When Timothy caught up with him, 
the big man was fumbling with the 
padlock on the door. As on a thought, 
he turned aside and groped in vain in 
the corner of the window sill. 

"She takes the key with her,” Timo- 
thy said. “For God’s sake, leave it till 
mornin’." 

But Paddy was already blundering 
on the cobbled pathway that led 
around by the gable of the cottage. 
Finding the back door bolted, he stood 
back from it angrily. He was about to 
smash it in when Timothy discovered 
that the hinged window of the kitchen 
was slightly open. As Timothy swung 
the window open, the smell of turf 
smoke emerged. Paddy raised his boot 
against the wall and dug in the plaster 
until he gained purchase of a sort. 
"Gimme a leg!” he ordered harshly. 

Timothy began clawing Paddy’s leg 
upwards. Belaboring the small man’s 
shoulders with boot and hand, the big 
fellow floundered through the open 
window. Spread-eagled on the kitchen 
table, he breathed deeply for a full 
minute, then laboriously worked his 
way, stepping down onto a sugan chair, 
to the floor. 

"You all right, Paddy?” 

Paddy grunted. 

"Draw the bolt of the back door, 
Paddy." 

A long pause followed. At last the 


bolt was drawn. "Where the hell’s the 
lamp?" Paddy asked as he floundered 
in the darkness. 

"She has it changed. It’s at the right 
of the window now.” 

Paddy’s match came erratically 
alight. He held it aloft. Then he went 
forward and removed the lamp chim- 
ney and placed it on the table. " ’Sail 
right!” he said, touching a match to 
the wick and replacing the chimney. 
Awkwardly, he raised the wick. He be- 
gan to look here and there about the 
kitchen. 

The fire was raked in its own red 
ashes. Two sugan chairs .stood one on 
each side of the hearthstone. Delftware 
glowed red, white and green on the 
wide dresser. The timber of the chairs 
and the deal table were white from re- 
peated scrubbings. Paddy scowled his 
recognition of each object. Timothy 
stood watching him narrowly. 

“See my own lads!” Paddy said, fo- 
cusing his gaze on the bedroom door at 
the rear of the cottage. 

"Aisy!” Timothy counseled. 

Lighting match hold aloft, they 
viewed the boys, four lads sleeping in 
pairs in iron-headed double beds. Each 
of the boys had a mop of black hair and 
a pair of heavy eyebrows. The eldest 
slept with the youngest and the two in 
between slept together. They sprawled 
anyhow in the various postures the 
deep sleep of youth assumes. 

Paddy had turned surprisingly sober. 
"’Clare to God,” hesaid,"rd pass ’em 
on the road without knowin' ’em.” 

"There’s a flamin’ lad!” Timothy 
caught one of the middle boys by the 
hair and pivoted the sleep-loaded head. 
Transferring his attention to the other 
of this pair: "There's your livin’ spit, 
Paddy!” Indicatingtheeldest : “There’s 
your own ould fellah born into the world 
a second time, devil’s black temper an' 
all!” At the youngest: "Here’s Bren— 
he was crawlin’ on the floor the last 
time you saw him. Ay! Bully pups all.” 

"Bully pups all !” Paddy echoed loud- 
ly. The match went out in his fingers. 
When there was darkness: "My lawful- 
got .sons!" he said bitterly. 

Timothy was in the doorway of the 
room. “We’ll be off now, Paddy,” he 
said. 

Paddy joined him. 

Timothy said, “One of us’ll have to 
go out by the window. Else she’ll spot 
the bolt drawn.” 

Paddy said nothing. 

"You’ll never manage the window 
twice.” 

"I’ll be after you,” Paddy said. 

Timothy turned away reluctantly. 


"Where’s the girl?” Paddy asked. He 
was standing at the end of the kitchen. 

"She’s in the front room. You’re not 
goin’ to . . .?’’ 

Paddy was already at the door of the 
other room. 

"She sleeps like a cat,” Timothy 
warned urgently. “If she tells the moth- 
er about me, the fat’ll be in the fire!” 

Paddy opened the door of the front 
room. Breathing heavily, he began fum- 
bling with the matchbox again. Across 
the window moved the scudding night 
light of the sky. The match light came 
up and showed a quilt patterned with 
candlewick. Then, abruptly, where the 
bedclothes had been a taut ball there 
was no longer a ball. As if playing a 
merry game, the little girl, like Jill- 
in-the-box, flax-curled and blue-eyed, 
sprang up. 

"Who is it?” she asked fearlessly. 
The match light was high above her. 

Faddy did not reply. 

The girl laughed ringingly. “You’re 
in the kitchen, Timothy Hannigan,” 
she called out. "I know your snuffle.” 

"Holy God!” Timothy breathed. 

"1 heard you talking too. boyo,” she 
said gleefully as the ember died in Pad- 
dy’s fingers. 

“ ’Tis me all right, Maag,” said Tim- 
othy. coming apologetically to the 
doorway of the room. "Come on away!” 
he said in a whisper to Paddy. 

“Didn’t I know right well ’twasyou, 
boyo!” Maag laughed. She drew up 
her knees and locked her hands around 
them in a mature fashion. 

Another match sprang alive in Pad- 
dy’s fingers. 

"Who’s this fellah?” Maag inquired 
of Timothy. 

Timothy put his head inside the 
room. “He’s your— your uncle.” 

"My uncle what?” 

"Your uncle— Paddy.” 

Faddy and Maag looked fully at one 
another. 

Timothy quavered, "You won’t tell 
your mother I was here?” 

"I won’t so!” the girl laughed. “Wait 
till she comes home!” 

Timothy groaned. “C’m on away to 
hell outa this!” he .said, showing a spark 
of spirit. Surprisingly enough, Paddy 
came. They closed the room door be- 
hind them. 

“Out the back door with you,” Tim- 
othy said. "I’ll manage the lamp and 
the bolt.” 

“Out, you!” Paddy said. He stood 
stolidly, like an ox. 

Dubiously, Timothy said, "V’ery 
well!” 

Timothy went out. From outside the 
back door he called, “Shoot the bolt 
continued on page 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Tw® mighty V-8's. In the foreground thefahulous hrefuti, a brand-new De Sofo 200 hp. series. At left is the famous fireoome now at a new low price— 185 hp. 


Styled for Tomorrow 

Barfly livf fr'fl high, the !)<■ Solo for '55 is longer, hitler, 
and lower than ever before. Note tin* forward-looking 
fn’-sljness in <*\ery fine. .Siyfed for tomorrow, the new 
De Solo creates a "first" in modern cars. I'ruly a ear that 
will stay in style as long as you drive it. 

Have you favorite colors? C.lionse from lifty-live com- 
hination.s of vigorous reds, frosty blues, greens, an artist’s 
range of pastels. 

hook again! See tliat curved New Horizon w rap-arouml 
windshi<*ld with its smart new Sun l.'ap. It is swept hai'k 
to give you 20 per cent more glass area for maximum 
visibility. You sec as never before. 

New elegence, new interiors 

Swing open the door of this superb new ear. Kxipiisite 
fabrics and glamorous liues are gently contrasted with 
sparkling metal trims. Silky nylons, new scul[)lurcd 
weaves, genuine leathers, spiinge-rubber-backcrl nvlon 
carpets! P^ch color combination is barmonioiisly created 
to enliance De Solo’s fresh new look. 


Drive the new De Solid You'll (ind every control located 
for utmost convenience. Moved out ol your way to the 
ilash is the new Klite control shift lever. And the new 
extra-wide pendulum-type brake pedal is suspended from 
atiove for fast, easy action. 

A new M'S at a lower price 

Here's more welcome ru'Ws! 'I'he new Tiredome series 
comes to you at a new. lower price. At the same time, 
this lieauly of a lar packs extra horsepower . . . now 
1B5 bp., to be exact. \<'W llnV year, also, is the faluilous 
Firellite . . . De .Solo's 20(1 hp. \'-8 luxury series. 

De Solo ieatls. too. In automatic features. Optional 
c<jui|>ment incluiles l■'ulI-Time Power Steering, Power 
Brake--. Four-U ay-Power Front Seal, and Air (londi lion ing. 



Styled eor Tomorrow 


AFRICA’S 
BIG GAME 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY YLLA 

A NSWKRING ONE OF THE OLDEST CALLS known tO 
J\ man, thechallenge to hunt hujreand dangerous 
animals, a small army of tourists will soon be 
trekking to Africa. Most of them will be starry- 
eye<J neophytes, overloaded with the paraphernalia 
of safari, and eager to explore the land of the lethal 
lion. Rut not all will bear arms. Amateur cam- 
eramen are beginning to outnumber hunters, and 
records indicate that more trophies are being 
bagged by the telephoto lens than by the bone- 
shattering impact of a 500-grain bullet. 

The Short Rains will end a little liefore (’hrist- 
mas, and out on the veld the anteloi)es will appear 
once more to nibble the new grass. In Nairobi, 
traditional hub of safari, outfitters will have re- 
paired their lorries and jeeps and inspected their 
gear, and safari boys with anthracite complexions 
and ivory grins will be on hand to .see what breed 
of liwnna drops in from the skies to become their 
charge. Tough business tycoons from the States 
will fawn upon their White Hunter and hang upon 
his every word, while he in turn looks them over 
with a probing eye, judging what will happen when 
the shooting is inaccurate. Out in the blue, the 
tenderfoot will gape at the lions and rhinos and 
quake inwardly at their proximity; he will miss 
an easy shot at some prize, and in the jeep he 
will be bounced around until his sacroiliac .shrieks. 
He will have -so much fun he will forget that the 
tab is $100 a day, and he’ll return home in triumph 
to talk like old Trader Horn himself, to brag a 
little, lie a lot, and plague his wife with stuffed 
heads and out-of-focus movies as he dreams of 
returning to the Promised I^and. 

TEXT BY RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEK 


The African tusker is imuble by thp ton. A rogup 
bull or cranky cow can kill a hunter by .spitting him on 
a tusk, by rolling on him, or by trampling him under a 
foot bigger than a bar stool. 





The mighty lion ha.s been 
a top trophy since the seventh 
c-entury B.C. when Assurbani- 
pal immortalized his image on 
the palace walls at Nineveh. 
Due to their thornbush habi- 
tat, few males ever attain full 
manes, and blackmaned speci- 
mens are rare. The lioness does 
most of the killing for food 
and has been known to attack 
hunters. It is then that the 
White Hunter earns his pay 
as the safari’s “insurance." 



Elephants trek early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon to the nearest 
water to drink and bathe. On the way they 
often pu.sh over big trees to get at the ten- 
dcrest top leaves, their favorite food. In 
the noonday sun they like to snooze in the 
shade of an acacia tree, resting their heavy 
trunks on limbs. 


The rhino’s hide is not as thick as i.s 
popularly .supposed and one of the rea-sons 
why he wallows in mud is to acquire a pro- 
tective layer against tick-birds. They tear 
fle.sh from open sores found on many rhinos. 
These animals are near-sighted and their 
“horns” arc agglutinated hair, auachcd to 
the skin but not to the skull. 




The zebra’s skin, prized by Paris decorators early in the 
modern-interior craze, put this striped relative of the horse family 
on most safari want lists. Favorite food of the lion, the zebra has 
a mean dispo.sition, Ls addicted to kicking and biting, and loves 
to roll around in the dust. 




The tallest animal is the girafTc, emblem of Tangan- 
yika. Semimute ami easily killed, he is not considered a sporting 
trophy and White Huntens have scant respect for a client who 
insists on shooting one. Rutting bulls fight each other by using 
their huge heads like battle-a.Kes. 




The sleepy hippos of Mlito Andei are among Kenya 
colony’s mo.si amusing sights. Halfway between Nairobi and 
Mombasa, in a game re.serve, lie.s a crystal-clear pool of soda 
water, home of a dozen or more drowsy hippos, who rest on 
the bottom and in rotation rise rhythmically to the surface. 


They can slay under for a maximum of approximately .six 
minutes, and like to use each other as pillows when submerged. 
The hippopotamus is rarely killed by .sportsmen, although he 
was once persecuted almost to extinction for his big ivory teeth 
and tough, lard-fat hide. 




Jumping stars of Africa arc the im- 
pallas, who can make leaps 12 feet high 
and 20 feel long while in the heavy grass. 
They do this to see if lion or leopard 
lurks ahead. Their aerial antics are poetry 
in motion. The big trophy buck.s bear 
handsome black lyrate horns which meas- 
ure up to 20 inches. 


Scavengers of the bush are the 

vultures, capable of .stripping an antelope 
to bare bones in less than 30 minutes. En- 
dowed with incredible vision, they hoi’er 
far out of sight and glide down in greedy 
multitudes within seconds after a shot is 
made. The sight of vultures clustered in a 
tree indicates that there is probably a Hon 
on a kill near by. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


about an African safari 


The new safari Qafaris nowadays aren’t as rugged as they used to be, and for most of 
O us they still represent the kind of dream which we would like to fulfill 
if only Uncle Oscar or Aunt Hettie remember us in their wills. The lure of 
the untamed jungle, the fascination of the greatest and most savage of wild 
animal.s running free in their native land, i.s a .'Strong one. And for lho.se who 
can afford it or those who want to save for it, safaris can be accomplished 
in safety and comfort. Today’s big-ganfe hunter is carried to his game in spe- 
cially built cars and trucks out of Nairobi, in Kenya Colony, the world’s 
safari capital. Game is selected and .spotted for him, even shot for him surrep- 
titiously should he miss. Multicourse dinners in the wilderness, foam-rubber 
sleeping mattresses and linen sheets make the modern safari seem like a Wal- 
dorf on wheels. For those who want to dream, for those who are saving for it, 
or for those who can afford safari right now, here’s what you need to know. 

It’s expensive None of the conveniences of a modern safari come cheaply. Nor can they 
be arranged for on the spur of the moment. Your safari must be planned a 
year in advance. Remember, it takes four months to .ship your gear to Nai- 
robi, which is not exactly around the corner. You should expect to pay some- 
thing like $7,000 to $10,000, including travel expenses, for a one-month safari 
for two, allowing two weeks for getting to Nairobi and back and several days 
there on either end of the safari proper to make all arrangements. 

• • « 

When to go . . . Make your safari between rainy seasons. Long rains occur from late March 
to mid-June and short rains from late October to early January. Generally, 
your best month is August, with July, September and February next best. 
In the rainy seasons, safari becomes too difficult because of swollen rivers and 
boggy roads. 


. . . where . . . Five areas are especially recommen<led. Take in one or more, depending on 
what you’re after and how long you can stay. In general, you’ll find lion, 
[)ufTaIo, eland and plains game in the Masai Reserve in Kenya. The Garissa 
area is the best elephant country in East Africa and also features Hunter’s 
antelope, lesser kudu and gerenuk. Isiolo and Garba Tula are renowned for 
bird shooting, cheetah, waterbuck and greater kudu. Northern Tanganyika 
provides rhino, roan antelope, fringe-eared oryx, plains game, topi and fine 
bird shooting. For big specimens, the Northern Province District of Kenya 
has a high concentration of game which has not been overshot — rhino, buf- 
falo, leopard, oryx, w’iklebeeste and impalla. For photographic safaris, try 
Amboseli National Park or any of the game preserves where hunters are not 
allowed. 


. . . and for how long Most safaris last a month to ten weeks. The 30-day safari is recommende<l 
for persons whose time and enthusiasm are limite<l. It offers ample oppor- 
tunity to bag a reasonable number of trophies and see many more, if extra 
time is available, take one or more of the numerous side trips out of Nai- 
robi — to the national parks, game pre.-^erves or the heights of Mts. Kenya 
or Kilimanjaro. 

• • • 

Preparations You’ll need a regular passport as well as special visas for Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika. Apply to the British Consulate for these. Immigration au- 
thorities require a vaccination certificate anrl certificate of inoculation against 
yellow fever that must be franked by a government department. Inoculations 
against typhoid are recommended. 

continued on next page 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW cortf i/I lied 


Money can be transferred to Kenya easily. Open an account with the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Nairobi, with enough funds to cover all ex- 
penses. The current exchange rate i.s $2.S0 to the pound sterling. 

Equipment For clothes, use neutral colors for hunting apparel at all times. Don’t 
overload on clothes, as servants on safari wash them nightly for you. A 
recommenrled li.st to bring from home includes two pairs of light, ankle- 
height walking boots with rubber soles, sneakers, raincoat, a pair of walking 
shoes, three changes of undergarments, six pairs of gray or khaki wool socks, 
neutral-color woolen pull-over sweater, two pairs of pajamas and nonglare 
gla.sses. Items bought more conveniently in Nairobi include two khaki drill 
bush shirts and trousers (custom fitted in 48 hours at $12.50 a suit), three 
khaki .shirts, mo.squito boots, sun helmet and a tin trunk to hold clothing. 

Nonprofe-ssional photographers should bring a .35 mm. still camera with 
13.5 cm. or equivalent photo lens and tripod and gun stock mountings, .10 
mm. lurrethead camera with 1", S' and G" wide-angle lenses, expo.sure meter 
and film. You are allowed free import of 500 feet of eight and 16 mm. film 
per week for a one-month .stay, 1,000 feet thereafter if intended for .safari use 
anil brought in with the baggage accompanying you personally. 


Guns Bring your own weapons or rent them (about $34 a month) from the group 
planning your safari. They will advise you of the best weapons for the game 
you want. In general, the best rifle for big, dangerous game is the heaviest 
caliber you can handle accurately. Bird hunters should use a 12-gauge double- 
barreled shotgun. Select from suggested light-caliber 30.06 Springfield or Win- 
chester, .300 Magnum or .275 Rigby Magnum: medium-caliber .375 Holland 
& Holland Magnum, .375 Magnum, .350 Rigby Magnum or .318 We.stly Rich- 
ards: or heavy-caliber .465 Holland & Holland, .470 Evans or .475 model. 
Light or medium rifles will suffice for plains game. 


Ammunition For ammunition, an approximate month's supply include.s 80 .solid and 
20 .soft rounds for heavy rifles, 200 silvertip and 40 solid rounds for medium 
rifles, 400 rounds each for light and .22 rifles and 100 No. 4 and No. 6 for 
shotguns. Arms licenses costing $1.40 are required for all weapons. 


Licenses Big-game licenses are required at extra cost. A major license for hunt- 
ing most game co.sts $140, with additional licenses required for shooting one 
elephant ($210), two rhinos ($84), one leopard ($28), two giraffe ($42) and 
one ostrich ($6). Typical safari licenses total about $500. 


Safari organizations These groups will ppvide nearly everything on .safari proper except liquor, 
of which one case per person a month is suggested for moderate drinkers. Re- 
member, your white hunter, or professional guide, expects to share your cock- 
tail hour a.s well as comparable accommodations to yours in the field. The 
safari organization provides tentage, ecjuipment, food, medicine chest, native 
staff and all motor transport, with a free allowance of 1,600 miles on the hunt- 
ing car and 1,000 miles on the truck. You can contact a .safari organization 
by writing the East Africa Touri.st Travel Association, Box 2013, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, East Africa. Tourist agencies in the L’.S. can also help you. 


Getting there Air is best as sea travel takes several weeks. TWA, BOAC, Scandinavian 
Airlines or Air France will get you to Nairobi. Round trip for one is about 
$1,160 including tax and pickup flight from Mombasa to Nairobi. 

To sum it up, if you have the time, the money an<l the desire —safari will 
be an enormously rewarding experience. Good luck! 
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IRSLANO'S LIUZZI (LEFT) AND AMERICA'S FETTER. THOMAS AND WILLETTS TAKE OFF WITH A RUSH AFTER THE BALL IN 4-4 CAME 

Mori Keu4tnon 


MOTHER STANDS AT GUARD 


Field hockey has never enjoyed much of a vo^me in America. But it is an 
exciting game that takes skill, stamina and courage — and mothers play it 

by SARAH PALFREY 


r AST WEEK, as most women in the United States 
jturned to Thanksgiving Day dishes, a small band of 
dedicated females wielding large wooden sticks chased up 
and down the green athletic fields of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, busily engaged in what, by any- 
body’s standards, must be judged a strange competition. 
Grouped in teams of 11, they played in a tournament that 
had no winner and no championship. 

There were other anomalies. The women were dressed in 
blouses, short, colored tunics and ankle-length socks and 
looked for all the world like school girls. They weren’t. 
Many of them were past .30. Some worked in ofiices, some 
were housewives with children. Most of them, had they not 
discovered field hockey, might earlier have settled for more 
sedentary ways of life. Instead they galloped with abandon 
between goal posts 100 yards apart, maneuvered a hard, 
white, leather-covered ball deftlyat the curved end of their 


sticks and now and then met the ball solidly sending loud, 
satisfying thwacks ringing across the crisp fall air. 

The occasion was the annual United States Field Hockey 
Tournament and the players were the best in the country. 
They had come to Michigan from as far west as California 
and as far south as Richmond at their own expense to play 
before almost empty sidelines, a fact they hardly seemed to 
notice. The practitioners of one of the country’s least-publi- 
cized and most-amateur sports were used to being ignored. 

But glory might eventually be theirs too. The 11 best 
players in the tournament (and to pick the best is the only 
reason for holding the tournament; that’s why there are no 
team championships) are hockey’s All-America. From its 
ranks, provided they have the time and the money, come 
the players of the U.S. Touring Team who, in most years, 
would travel to Europe to pit the best in American hockey 
against international teams before crowds upwards of 
continued on next paye 
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FIELD HOCKEY continued from page 51 

10,000. It is doubtful they will go this 
year, however, because the women are 
hoarding up their cash for a trip to 
Australia in 1956. 

It is in soccer-conscious countries 
outside the United States that field 
hockey is appreciated for what it is: 
a fast, exciting sport, requiring great 
skill, a deep reservoir of stamina and 
courage— about equal parts of each. 
The physical facts of the game require 
as much. 

A LOT OF RUNNING 

The one object is to get the hall past 
the goal posts, but under conditions 
that would warp mo.st football players. 
The field generally is 100 yards by 50. 
The players are allowed to play in any 
section, which means they do a lot of 
running, there are two 30-minute pe- 
riods, no time-outs and no substitutes. 
In the U.S.. substitutions may be made 
when a woman is hurt, but in Britain, 
where the game is really rough, the pe- 
riods are five minutes longer and when 
a woman has to leave the field because 
of injuries her team must resume with 
one less player. The British like their 
style of play so much that a game 
scheduled for next March in Wembley 
Stadium between an English all-star 
team and an a.s yet unnamed opponent 
has already sold 23,000 tickets. 

The enthusiasm of one Britisher was 
respon.siblo for planting the game in 
the United States. Various forms of 
field hockey have been played by men 
since early Greek history, and the sport 
had been seen on rare occasions in the 
U.S., where it was considered a man’s 
game and not a very interesting one at 
that. But in 1887, women in Europe 
turned tlieirhand to the game and then 
in 1901, Constance M. K. Applebee, of 
the British College of Physical Educa- 
tion, came to study at the Harvard 
summer school. “The Apple,” as Miss 
Applebee came to be called, wa.s per- 
suaded to put on a demonstration on a 


concrete "pitch,” (we call it a field) at 
Harvard. The sticks and balls were im- 
provised and crude, and the players 
wild and unskillful. Their enthusiasm, 
though, made up for whatever ability 
they lacked and a demonstration soon 
followed at Va.ssar. The game caught 
on rapidly and it wasn’t long before it 
had become a regular fall sport at 
many of the leading Eastern women’s 
colleges. 

Shortly thereafter the center of 
American field hockey migrated south 
to Philadelphia where it remains to- 
day. In any year, as many as three- 
quarters of the women selected on the 
U.S. team come from around Philadel- 
phia. The reason is clear enough. More 
people there play field hockey than in 
any other sector, but why that should 
be is .something of a mystery. It has 
been said that some Philadelphians will 
go to any lengths to out-tweed the 
British. The view in other quarters is 
that Philadelphians generally guard 
jealously a tradition of rugged inde- 
pendence, and if in other communities 
young ladies deem it socially awkward 
to be seen vigorously pounding the 



MOST FAMOUS U.S. STAR, ANNE TOWNSEND 


greensward, the Philadelphia lady shall 
carry on regardless. Whatever, on any 
Saturday morning of the fall in towns 
like Germantown, Bryn Mawr and 
Haverford on the Main Line, it is not 
at all unusual to see mother park junior 
by the side of a field and go dashing off 
gayly into the heat of battle. With 
some natives, a “flick,” a soft pop of 
the ball over the goalie’s stick, regarded 
as the game’s neatest play, is held in 
as high esteem as Fishhouse Punch or 
clas.ses at Agnes Irwin. 

It was a Philadelphia player, Char- 
lotte Cheston, who first applied to the 
Olympic Games Committee in 1920 for 
permission to enter a ladies team in the 
games to be held in Antwerp. The em- 
phatic turndown from the committee 
ended with the line, “certainly not 
women’s hockey.” The committee had 
sufficient gallantry, however, to for- 
ward Miss Cheston ’s letter to the Eng- 
lish Hockey Association which re- 
sponded immediately by inviting the 
ladies to tour England that fall. The 
Americans, amazed at the talent of the 
English players, saw for the first time 
how field hockey should be played. 
They have been in a race ever since to 
catch up. Meanwhile, women’s teams 
are still not recognized by the Olympic 
Committee, although the men are. 

In recent years the caliber of meri- 
can play has improved immea.sorably. 
On Oct. 6 of this year the 1953 All- 
America Team tied an Irish Touring 
Team 4-4. This is equi\'alent, roughly, 
to the Haverford College football team 
battling Notre Dame to a standstill. 
With many of the same persons back 
on the 1954 and probabl.\ the 1955 
teams, the U.S. should fare better than 
it has in previous international compe- 
tition when it journeys to Australia. 

But it has no illusions al)out win- 
ning. Ireland is not regarded as the 
best of the world’s teams. In the last 
international games in 1953, Britain 
was first, South .Africa second ard /Aus- 
tralia third. The teams are e.xpecied 
to remaiti in about that order. Other 
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nations witli good teams include Xow 
Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, Wales and 
(lermany. The game is played in most 
oilier West ?iuropean countries and in 
India, where the teams are light, hut 
fast and clever. 

The same 1953 games demonstrated 
anotlier fact about field hockey. It can 
lie as tiemocratic as any other sport. 
Tile player roster read like the guest 
list on television’s “What’s .\Iy Line.’’ 
It included most everything from an 
airline hosti'ss to a decorator, doctor, 
farmer, lawyer, machinist, pastry cook, 
translator and umbrella maker. 

HIGH LIVING 

This is not (juile so true at exclusive- 
ly .\merican matches. The game ha.s a 
tony. Eastern school reputation liere, 
and on an average team the reputatiofi 
is soniewliat deserved. A majority of 
the players are college graduates and 
women who have not been loo unfa- 
miliar with life surrounding a higher 
income bracket. This is le.ss so, how- 
ever, in sectional anil national tourna- 
ments. It is as iliflicult for one income 
c)a.s.s to p)a.\' the .sport a.s the ne.xt. and 
an average sectional all-star team will 
include a fairly representative cros.s 
section of .\merica’s families. 

The most famous and probably best 
player ever turned out on an .-Vmeriean 
field was .\ime Townseml. from Phila- 
delphia. Miss Townsend eaptained and 
was the ranking member on the .Vll- 
.•\merica Team from 1923 through 
193fi, with one year out in 1933 when 
I’rances Elliott displaced her. The 
amazing thing about her was that she 
made All-.\merica in four different po- 
sitions. Xow in her fifties, “Tow.ser” 
(field hockey people seem to have a 
facility for nicknames) is coach and 
co-owner of Camp Merestead in Cam- 
ilen, Maine, one of two field-hockey 
camps in the country. The other is 
Mount Pocono ('amp in Pennsylvania, 
run by Mi.ss .\pplehee. 

.\fter Miss Townsend come Miss 
Elliott, who for years was America’s 


l)e.st goalie; Barbara Strebeigh, a left 
halfback with great speed and a pene- 
trating knowledge of the requirements 
of every position on the team; and 
Betty Richey, a skillful stick-handler. 
Miss Elliott’s none-loo-soft kicking toe 
made many a notalile .save hut it wa.s 
known to have plunked a few poste- 
riors in its day when defense hacks 
obscured MLss Elliott’s vision. 

.Among today’s players, the best are 
Betty Shellenberger, a forward who 
has played every position on the for- 
ward line at one time or another. .Ann 
Volp, our most aggressive forward who 
has fine control over the hall, Xancy 
Swain, a steady defensive player and 
present president of the Hockey Asso- 
ciation. Patricia Kenworthy Xuckols. 
who has great speed, and .Alice Putnam 
Willetts, noted for her beautiful stick- 
work and “sympatlietic” passing. 

?'or all its potential roughness, field 
hockey is held in check by some of its 
rules. The most important is one that 
outlaws “dangerous hitting.” game jar- 
gon for undereutting the hall so that 
it rises. Another bars raising 1he stick 
above the shoulder. 


The penalty in either ca.se is a free 
shot at the liall from the point where 
the foul occurred. Tlie penalized team 
must stanrl .still at least five yards away 
ami ean take no defense until the hall 
is hit. A j)enaUy may not he particu- 
larly important at midfield hut when 
it is imposed in front of a defending 
goal it can mean the flilTerence between 
winning and losing. 

However inhibiting the rules might 
be, though, there has never been any- 
thing about tliem that prevented the 
girls from going at it with all the fury 
of a west wind. .As .John .Allen, husband 
of a present .AII-.Ainerica, Helen M. 
.Allen, puts it, "The girls go kinda ber- 
serk during the game. Vou have to see 
them to know what I mean.” 

They do, hut they make amends 
too. In the 19.53 matches in England 
a Spanish jjlayer charged a Dutch op- 
ponent, knocked her down, picked her 
up, kissed her on both checks and then 
roared on. For them, as hockey play- 
ers everywhere, tlie sport is more than 
just a game. It’s a way of life — and 
with its fine traditions of sportsman- 
.ship, a good one. 
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LODEN COAT 

Import from W Germany. Girl’s three-quarter 
length, lari-e collar, hip pockets. Heavy wind, 
water-repellent wool. Leather buttons, rayon 
lined. Med, grey. Sizes 10-16. $29.95 , 

muU-ordtr calulogut JvaiUbU 




KNIFE 

, WEIGHS AND CLEANS! 

Amazing Fishweigh Knife is accu- 
rate scale with keen 5" blade and 
scaler, all in one. Using handle as 
counterweight, weighs any fish from 
1 to 9 lbs.— smoll ones by oz., large 
by quarter-pounds. Rust-resistont. 

Leather sheath 4.95 

Send for FREE d^f-poge celolog 

JeWIS a. (^ONGER 


''The Perfect Gift" 



"THE KENTUCKY DERBY PICTORIAL" 


From Aristides in 1875 to Determine in 1958 every win- 
ner IS niciured and (here have been arrangcmenis with 
■he rublishcrs to carry nn each future year On (he back 
ol these eighty attractive pictures is a statistical report of 
the race. Horses are named in order finished, number of 
eligiblcs. names of lockeys, Owners, trainc:^ brecdmic 
of winners, track conditions, tunc, amount of odds. etc. 
In fact. It answers all acKUincnis. Il^is a book every horse 
lover wants. Aiiractively bound. Cold embossed, 

Frice $3.50 postage included. Ns C.O.D. 

Ouonlily pn’cci on regveil 

B & P PUBLISHING CO. 


SHERWOOD SQUARE • WESTPORT. CONN. 


1 156 Ave. of Americos, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Box 1605 lovisville, Ky. 


MITCHELL and IMPERIAL 


for the Sports Car Fan 




Charm Wheel 
2 sides SS.OO' 
Sterling 

S1S.00* 

10 Kt. gold 



•(loc.Fed,T4*) 


True "Trebor" orig- 
inals. Authentically 
scaled from famed 
Borrani racing wheels. 
Perfect gifts. Order 
today! Send check 
or M.O. No C.O.D.'s 
please. 


THE 

TREBOR 

COMPANY 

ITMUnionTrusiBldg., 
Cin'ii., O. 



KLiiN’S 


Signal BUZZ! Talk, Listen Hear 



Loud & Clear iy/f/i’'ZIMCOM'' 

2 -Station Inter- Com 


set....«10 


a lion 

for your den? 

We have made a few extra 

color prints of the wild animal pictures 

in this week's issue . . . 

. . . for those who want them for 
framing, for gifts or to hang 
in the library, game room, children's 
room, lodge, or country home. 

On heavy paper, with extra-wide 

margins, sent Hat, for only 

'2Sc to cover our costs of mailing. 

(Already more than 1,000 

sportsmen have ordered copies of the 

four-color panels of the 16 

game ducks which appeared in the 

November IS issue of 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED.) 

Send your name and address and 
only '2Sc— and we'll send 
you full-color reprints of all the 
animal pictures by Ylla in 
this week's issue. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Depf. Z‘2 



Camplelely lelf-contained, use onywhere. 
Professional, electronically engineered. 
Easy to install, save steps, time, effort! 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


TUCKER SALES CD. 






$ 24 ” 


SPORTING GOODS. INC. 
il7 W. Wiihlnilta SL 

Pept. U-S, 6jiicj{« I, IIL 



A FASCINATING SPORT 
ANP UNIQUE GIFT 
Carved b/ 

COL. lOHN M. GERRISH 

4409.1 S.W. Parkvlvw Ian*. Potiignd I, Ore. ^ 


Paul Bunyon 

CHRISTMAS WREATHS 

Prom Minnetola's Pine ForeAte 


Christmas Wreaths $3.95 

24. inch wreolh - biQ red bow • notufoi pine conei 

&OX of Pine Cones and boughs $2.95 

Christmas Door Spray $2.95 


*^e*k»^^/5oi>er Order, pi. 


ed SroTci 
C.O.D. 


PAUL BUNYAN EVERGREENS 

P.O. Box 124 

/'In The Ite Box of Tho Nation" 
Bemidji Minnesota 





WE KID YOU NOT! 

TJir funnlret eltc of the- yw 
cliercpU or uln-r-hil'clrn man 
wliii "liae FvrrvtlilriK" >> 
I'uiiCaIn Hllxli hul rattli-il 
ijwrrK Dalis Instead <>r Mr. 
Clirlstlan there mlalil not 
have been a Mullny. Two 
clirofne steel Qweec Kails In a 
are die i>er(ecl i><l<l> 


--pltiM, M C 0 D '> 


SURCO PRODUCTS 

211 Woodward Av#., Kaloniasoo, Mich. 



^risinal ^rnnsplttania-SuicIi 

HICKORY SMOKED MEATS by mail 


HAM 

BAKED & GLAZED 
SHERRY BASTED 
Studded with Cloves 
and ready to serve hot 
or cold. 

Send ua your sift list 



Enclose check or money order. We ship post- 
paid, (ift wrapped, gift card enclosed, safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


HICKORY SMOKED HAM SMOKED WHOLE TL'RhEYg 
av. wt. 10-18 lbs., av. wt. 10-20 Ibl.,. 
S1,7S per lb. $1.75 per lb. 

CANADIAN STYLE BACON 

4 (0 6 lb. suips @ $2.25 per lb. 

HICKORY VALLEY FARM 

Little Kunklelown. Stroudsburg. Penna. 

>G)OOOc<o^o.oOooi£ioo00oOooOc>oOo 


SPECIAL PURCHASE! 

"YUKON" THERMAL VEST 


For Outdoor Comfort! 


Certified # ^ 
$J3.95 



Value 

Here's the perfect clothing ai 
fory and gift lor every man 
works or plays outdoors. Amaslng t 
‘■Ny1on”alrcelllnaulatloaiSllXhtcr / | | 

andlembulkythsndown.yetwon- . ' ' 

derluliy warm. O.D. green with : { 
tan wool knit nccic and waist In- ^ » 
setts, lull ripper. Has long kidney ^ 
protector lu back, lull ripper. Even- 
Blies 36 through 50. Mtsi duality. IMMEDIATE DEIIVERT 
Send cheek or M.O. or C.O.D. MONET BACK 
Add 35e per vest lor postage. GUARANTEE 

SPORTING GOODS. INC. 
}ir W. Wiiklailra SL 
OefL 12-S, Chierti I, IIHMit 


/CliiWJ 



pHr V** 

XHis Handlsome 
permanerk-t 

for* all your* 
copies of 
SI>ORXS 
ILLUSXIlAXEr> 

fop ON£aY $1.2S 


Now you can liavc this ncal and inex- 
pensive way lo keep your weekly copies 
of Sports lLLU>TRATf;D where you ami 
your family can hamiily refer lo iheni — 
and a( the same (iiiie, adi{ to those fa- 
vorite volumes you want to keep on your 
shelves always. This hintler was specific- 
ally made for .Sports Iu.listratf.d; with 
handsume, tan, plastic covers, each 
hinder holds 13 easily-inxi-rted issues and 
keeps them where you want them to read 
or show to your friends. 

Your binder for the first 13 issues is 
ready now. From llien lui a new binder 
will come at the end of every 13 weeks. 
You pay no money now — merely send 
tile coupon below. 


SPOFC'TS XK^X..US‘X'R ATEID 

bep’t. C, 9 Rockefeller IMaza 
rSew York 20. N. Y. 

Please send me ihc binder for my first 13 
issues of Spouts Ili.i stnated. I understand 
dial you will cunlinuc to send' me binders 
every three months, for which you will bill 
me for only $1.23. plus a few cents postage, 
after receipt. 1 may notify you at any time to 
discontinue this service. 





□ CA«f* Arre i/ you prefer lo /orirard $IJS i..--; 







PREVIEW 


SKIING 

IN 

AMERICA 


I F the skier of 1954 were to see a film 
of the race held on Mount Moosi- 
lauke, N.H. one afternoon in the winter 
of 1927, he might think he had seen a 
competition for youngsters. The Car- 
riage Road on Moosilauke is gently 
graded for vehicles, so that the racers 
had to pole furiously in the flatter 
parts; and there was ev'en an uphill 
stretch on the lower half of the course. 
Yet this race in 1927, in which some 
Dartmouth students, a handful of en- 
thusiasts from Boston and members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club com- 
peted, was one of the first formally 
organized downhill skiing races in this 
country. As such, it marked the begin- 
ning of one of the most rapid and 
extraordinary histories of growth in 
American sport. 

It is hard to know exactly how many 
Americans this winter will pour out of 
the cities to slide down snow-covered 
hillsides. Some rather headstrong stat- 
isticians have gone as high as five mil- 
lion, but last year's figures reveal at 
least two million people of all ages paid 
a total of $70 million for some kind of 
ski equipment, and it is reasonable to 
assume that those who bought equip- 
ment went out and used it. 

Only a few skied in competition. 
About one skier in 30 goes into a 
race, one in a thousand ever learns to 
jump. But the day is gone when skiing 
was confined to a small band of high- 
ly skilled experts who jumped and 
schussed for spectators who would nev- 
er have dreamed of putting skis on 
their feet. American skiing is now a 
family sport. Everybody wants to go. 

At Mount Baker near Seattle, or at 
Aiapahoe Basin near Denver, I have 


by JAMES LAUGHLIN 

seen a young father heading down the 
mountain with a toddler, papooselike, 
in his rucksack. Mother, it’s true, may 
do a bit of sitting by the lodge fire, and 
the littlest ones may spend more time 
throwing snowballs than skiing; but 
the 10-year-olds will soon be leaving 
the ropetow on the easy practice slope 
to follow father up the chair lift and 
beat him down the big slopes. 

While the young predominate in win- 
ter’s new armada because the sport is 
so new, there are plenty of couples in 
their 40s and 50s who will take off in 
February or M arch —the favoriteskiing 
months— for a leisurely holiday in As- 
pen, Col.; or Sun Valley, Idaho; Squaw 
Valley, Calif.; or Stowe, Vt. They’ll be 
prepared to spend $15 or $20 for a com- 
fortable room in a pleasant lodge and 
perhaps half as much again for lift 
passes and private lessons. N ot that they 
need to learn the fundamentals. They 
are veterans of several seasons, but 
they know that when they ski behind a 
wizard like Fred Iselin, co-head of the 
ski school at Aspen {see chart p. 64), or 
Bob Bourdon at Stowe, their run will 
be smoother and faster. They will ski 
out of their class because of the instruc- 

NEXT WEEK 

Skiing in Europe 

A look at European skiing in 
1955 by Sir Arnold Lund, who 
tied on his first ski in 1893 

Snow Patrol 

Beginning a weekly SI column 
of reports on snow conditions at 
all major ski area.s in America. 


tor's skill in picking the best line down 
the mountain, choosing the right spot 
for each turn, avoiding the deep ruts 
in an overbeaten track and finding the 
patches of still-fresh snow if their taste 
runs to powder. 

SOFT SNOW IN THE MORNING 

Or if they are in Utah, perhaps in 
April, they may have Alf Engen or 
Jack Reddish take them over the pass 
from Alta to Brighton, where they can 
run down Mount Millicent early in 
the morning when the sun has just 
softened the surface of corn snow over 
a hard base, when their skis will seem 
to guide themselves without effort in 
long, drifting arcs with no pull on the 
muscles— asensation like dancing, only 
more free and unconstrained. 

Having plenty of time, they will 
take only two or three trips up the 
mountain each day and will pass up 
the days when a blizzard is swirling or 
bad light makes the running uncertain. 
Not so lucky the younger ones who can- 
not get off for a winter vacation. They 
must pack all their skiing into week- 
ends, with perhaps a few extra days 
wheedled from the boss around Christ- 
mas or Washington’s Birthday. They 
will set off by car after work on Friday, 
perhaps driving late into the night to 
get to Mad River Glen or Big Bromley 
in Vermont from one of the eastern 
cities, to Y osemite or the Donner Sum- 
mit from San Francisco, or to Mount 
Baker or Mount Rainier from Seattle. 
They’ll be content with a boarder’s 
room in a farmhouse, or a tourist cabin, 
or they may belong to a ski club which 
maintains a bunkhouse for its members 
near the mountain. For them it’s the 
text continued on page 61 
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Skiers and their automobiles crowding against the slopes of Big Bromley 
Mountain at Manchester, Vt. are a colorful reminder that this week thousands 
of Americans will try their luck at one of the most thrilling adventures in 
sport. From the packed trails of the East to the wide-open powder runs 
of the Pacific ski regions, eager tyros and graceful veterans (next page) 
will join the greatest armada of enthusiasts in the history of winter sports 

PHOTOGRAPH UY SCOTT P'ARAZIEN 




Etched against the brilliant blue of an Oregon winter sky, a jumper skims in perfect control far above 



the firs of Multopor Mountain heading, apparently, for a landing on the gleaming dome of Mt. Hood 


PHOTOGRAPH BV RAY ATKBSON 



Simply look in your tele- 
phone directory under “H" for 
your nearest Hen/ office. 
Show your driver’s license and 
proper identification at the of- 
fice and ofT you go in a car as 
private as your own . . . for an 
hour. day. week, as long as you 
want. It's as easy as A.B.C.! 


For the entire rental period. 
Hen/ furnishes all gasoline, 
oil . . . Public Liability, Property 
Damage. Fire and Theft Insur- 
ance, and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection— «r no e.r- 
iru cost/ If you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline or oil on your 
trip. Hertz will reimburse you 
for the full amount. 


To be sure of a new Ford or 
other fine car locally or in 
another city, make a reserva- 
tion in advance. Any Hertz 
office will make one for you, 
anywhere, for any time. Also, 
any airline or railroad ticket 
agent will make a reservation 
for you when you reserve your 
space or purchase your ticket 
Atnays insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is 
available in Cleveland, Ohio, 
(above), and at nearly 850 of- 
fices in over 550 cities through- 
out the world. For your con- 
venience Hertz issues Charge 
Cards to qualified individuals 
and firms, and honors Air 
Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


F.very day, more and more families are becoming happy “two-car 
families" . . . thanks to the wonderful Hertz service! On his business 
trips. Dad leaves his car at home because he knows he can rent any of 
the 8600 clean new cars ... at nearly 850 Hertz ofTlces ... in over 550 
cities throughout the world! He knows too that only Hertz 
can offer him this complete, courteous, world-wide service! For additional 
information call your nearest Hertz office or write or phone Hertz 

Rent-A-Car System. Department 912, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WFbstcr 9-5165. 

HERTZ RentMar SYSTEM 



rvQW serving you in more than 550 ciliet in the 
United Stotet. Conodo, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Pico, the Virgin 
Islands, Greet Britain, Ireland, France ond Switz- 


SKIING conliiiHcd from paye 5G 
ski school class if they still need instruc- 
tion. That usually means two hours 
before lunch and two aKain after, in 
group.s of eisht or 10 skiers to a teach- 
er and class tickets costing about three 
dollars for the day. 

The kind of instruction given in 
American ski schools this winter will 
vary from place fo place. Each teacher 
has his special pedagogic tricks. Usu- 
ally, however, it will be a blending of 
Hannes Schneider’s Arlberg method 
with the intihodc friin^nine made fa- 
mous by the great French racer Emile 
Allais- The Arlberg technique first 
came to this country in the early :l0s 
and was entrenched by half a dozen 
top Austrian instructors of various re- 
sorts; but the victories of French teams 
in European races in the 40s gave enor- 
mous publicity to the new system the 
French had develped at Chamonix, 
Megeve and \'al d’lsere. By now the 
sound of battle between the adherents 
of the two schools has died down and 
most American professionals are com- 
bining the best elements of both to fit 
local conditions. 

Both systems leach a skier to turn 
by body rotation, shifting the weight 
from one ski to the other to change di- 
rection. The Arlberg method, however, 
begins with the snow-plow position 
{.ski.s pointed together in a V' until the 
learner has mastered enough rhythm 
to turn with his skis parallel, while the 
French system leads the beginner into 
his swing from side-slipping practice 
with the skis together. Either way the 


end results are about equal, for, as one 
case-hardened ski bum rpmarke<l to a 
tourist at Aspen, “After they get past 
20 miles an hour, they all .ski the same.” 

SADISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 

•Actually, the best teacher.s always 
try to give a pupil an individual style 
that .suits his particular build and 
strength, rather than force him into a 
special mold. The sadists of an earlier 
day, who kept screaming “Bend-zee- 
knees!'’ until the victim fell from sheer 
exhaustion, are giving way to the can- 
ny psychologists like Siggi Engl at Sun 
V'alley or Ernie McCulloch at Mont 
Tremblant, who charm their pupils 
into confidence. With safety bindings 
{ftce below) now nearing perfection, 
accidents are decreasing among be- 
ginners, and two concentrated weeks 
or a winter’s worth of weekends will 
make a fair skier of the most awkward 
beginner. 

.\n even hardier breed than the 
weekenders are the Sunday skiers, who 
can get away from the city for only 
one day. They get up early in the 
morning, strap their skis to racks on 
their cartops and set off .sometimes on 
a three- or four-hour trip. Many of the 
400, not) .skiers in the Middle West go 
long distances for a day’s fun, even 
when the snow cover is light. In the 
Rockies and the F’ar West, however, 
the breed really flourishes, and early 
on a winter morning the roads out of 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los .Vngeles 


are dotted with cars crawling up the 
long inclines from warm valleys to the 
snow-shrouded hills. 

Last winter the U.S. Forest Service 
counted 601,11.5 visitors, nearly all 
carborne, in the ski area.s in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. All these places in 
the Northwest, except Mt. Rainier, 
where nature lovers have prevented 
the National Park Service from cut- 
ting through the woods with an uphill 
conveyance, have excellent ski lifts 
servicing long, steep slopes. The most 
fascinating of thp.se metropolitan snow 
retreats is Southern California. In an 
area usually a.ssociated with sunshine 
and bathing .suits, skiing has suddenly 
become the thing to do. More and more 
Californians are leaving the beach, pil- 
ing their families into an automobile 
and heading back into the mountains. 
In Los .Vngeles, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 40,000 skiers make the 
two-hour drive from the palm-lined 
city boulevards to places like Mt. Bal- 
dy, where promoters have invested 
over half a million dollars in one big 
chair lift to carry skiers up from the 
highway to the snow, and another lift 
to .service the slopes above snowline at 
7. .500 feel. 

Here again, the statistic-minded For- 
est Service has made an impres-sive 
count — 1,7.50,000 visits made to Cali- 
fornia ski areas last year, over 90' ; of 
them by car. with over 2,000 automo- 
biles at Snow Valley on one average 
Sunday afternoon. 

tvrl coxliiiiird oti page (Hi 


BIG SELLER: SAFETY BINDINGS 



Ski stores throughout the West and .Midwest report that their 
faste.st selling items are release bindings -special atlachment.s 
(hat hold the boot firmly to the ski, but ndease under the pre.s- 
sure of a severe header. There are three main types; heel release - 
like the Tyrolia n/l»ojr> -in which the heel pops out in a forward 
fall and the toe springs out in a twist; toe release like the Ski 
Fre«‘ -in which the toe comes out first anti the heel follows: and 
the clamp type like the Cuhco which can b“ adjusted to any 


tension but retiuires special plates on the toe ami heel of the 
bool, New Englanders have cooleil toward the new-fangled gadg- 
ets after the Ski I’airol at Stowe reported i)0% of ski acridenl.s 
happened to people wearing -safety bindings. The report added, 
however, that poor adjustment caused the injuries. ’Therefore if 
the novice gets hi.s bindings set by an experienced workjnan and 
has an exp(*rl check the tension for dilVerent snow conditions, 
he can be reasonably sure of getting by without breaking a leg. 
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TWELVE TOP SKI SPOTS IN AMERICA 


ALTA, UTAH 

TRANSPORTATION to Alta by all major 
public carriers to Salt Lake City, then 
28 miles south on good road to Alta. Best ' 
idea is to come by car. 

BEST SEASON March 1 to April 1, with 
snow from Dec. 1 to April 1. 

PACKAGE DEAL at Alla Lodge oUers seven 
days' lifts, les-sons, room and board in 
dormitory for $75, twin beds $88. Ru.s- 
tler’s Lodge gives six days’ room and 
board for $45. Write Salt Lake C. of C. 
for other housing. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include 3,800-foot 
double chair, 2,700- and 1,000-foot single 
chairs. 

BEST RUNS feature deep powder — experts 
try High Rustler, novices try Corkscrew. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at all 
lodges. Cost per day for boots, poles, and 
skis: $3.50. 

AFTER SKIING at Alta you go to bed. 
Some lodges offer dancing and Salt Lake 
City has conventional entertainment. 


ASPEN, COLORADO 

TRANSPORTATION to Aspcn bcst by train 
to Glenwood Springs, then 40 miles south- 
east by bus to Aspen. Car in Aspen is an 
unneces-sary luxury. 

BEST SEASON Jan. 6 to Feb. 10, with good 
snow from Dec. 15 to April 15. 
PACKAGE DEAL at Hotel Jerome olTers 
seven days' room and board in dormitory, 
seven days’ lift, six days’ lessons for $89. 
Other housing information from Aspen 
Chamber of Commerce. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include 8,840- and 
5,600-foot single chairs, 4,800-foot double 
chair, 1,910-foot T bar. 

BEST RUNS feature powder and corn 
.snow. Bell Mt. expert, Little Nell novice. 
SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
many shops in town. Cost per day for 
boots, poles, and skis: $2.75. 

AFTER SKIING entertainment is rounded 
but mild. Good restaurants, cozy night 
c!ub.s, one movie house, and bowling and 
dancing for the young and strong. 


BANFF, ALBERTA 

TRANSPORTATION to Banff by train or 
plane to Calgary, then 85 miles’by rail or 
bus to Banff. Buses take skiers to Mt. 
Norquay, but car is useful. 

BEST SEASON Feb. 1 to March 15, with 
snow from Dec. 1 to April 30. 

PACKAGE DEAL at three BanlT hotels of- 
fers six days’ room, board, lifts, le.s.sons 
for $59. Write to the Banff Chairlift 
Co. for this and other packages, and to 
the Banff Information Office for other 
housing. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include 3,340-foot 
chair lift servicing all slopes. 

BEST RUNS feature powder snow, many 
runs safe for novices. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
shops in Banff. Cost per day for boots, 
poles, and ski.s: $2.50. 

AFTER-SKI entertainment is outdoonsy, 
energetic. Swimming in hot springs, skat- 
ing and curling are example.**. Dancing, 
bowling, movies are indoor diversion.^. 


ALF ENGEN 



Engen heads AUa ski 
school', leaches Arlberg 
technique in 6cflinn«r, 
inlermediale, advanced 
and racing classes for 
$2.50 per hour, $3.50 
for semiprivale, $7.50 
for private lessons. 


Pfeifer and Fred Iselin 
co-direct Aspen school, 
teach Arlberg — parallel 
to four class levels from 
novice to expert at rate 
of $5 per day, $8.50 per 
day private, $S each 
additional person. 



PETER VAN WAGNER 

Van Wagner heads ski 
school at Banff; leaches 
Canadian technique 
t Arlberg-Frenck) to 
groups for $2.50 half 
day, $4 full day. Pack- 
age of seven lessons $12, 
private by arrangement. 



MT. HOOD, OREGON 


MT.TREMBLANT, QUE. 


SANTA FE BASIN 


TRANSPORTATION to Portland by all ma- 
jor public carriers, then bus 55 miles to 
Government Camp, then car or aerial 
tram to Timberline. Best to go by car. 
BEST SEASON Jan. 1 to April 1, with 
snow from Dec. 1 to May 15. 

PACKAGE DEAL at Timborline Lodge of- 
fers five days’ dormitory (no Salurdays), 
.six days’ meals, lifts, lessons for $42; or 
six days’ meals and dorm, plus 12 les«ons, 
$71 . Other lodgings at Government Camp 
or motels on Portland route. 

UPHILL FACILITIES includp 3,870-foot 
Government Camp-Timberline aerial 
tramway, 5,000-foot Timberline chair. 
BEST RUNS feature powder and corn 
snow, touring for those willing to climb. 
SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
area. Cost per day for boots, pole.s, and 
skis: $2.50. 

AFTER SKIING most pcople drive home. 
For weekends and longer, dancing at Tim- 
berline and hotel at Gov’t Camp. 


TRANSPORTATION to Montreal by all ma- 
jor public carriers, then daily trains, buses 
and planes 91 miles to ski area. Car op- 
tional but useful if skier stays in St. 
Jovite, 7 miles from Tremblant. 

BEST SEASON Feb. 7 to March 30, with 
good .snow Dec. 15 to April 15. 

PACKAGE DEAL at Mt. Tremblant Lodge 
and its cottages offers seven days’ room, 
board, lift, lessons for $79 to $115. Other 
inns at Tremblant and at St. Jovite for 
tho.se with ears. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include two 5.000- 
foot chair lifts. 

BEST RUNS feature packed snow, some 
powder. Kxcellent area for intermediates. 
SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
Mont Tremblant. Cost per day for boots, 
poles and skis: $3. 

AFTER SKIING entertainment is bright 
and varied. Mt. Tremblant Lodge offers 
two bars, nightly dancing, sleigh rides, 
skating — all very gemiitlich. 


TRANSPORTATION to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico by all major public carriers, then 
] 6-mile taxi ride to ski area. Car essential, 
especially for afler-ski sight-seeing. 

BEST SEASON Feb. 20 to March 31, with 
snow Dec. 1 to May 1. 

PACKAGE DEAL at hotels in Santa Fe of- 
fers room, board, equipment rental, trans- 
portation to area, lifts, les.son.s for $14.50 
per day. Write Ski Development Corp., 
c/o Ernest Blake, Rt. 3, Santa Fe. 
UPHILL FACILITIES include 2,700-foot 
double chair: al.so jeep to pick up skiers 
at bottom of racing trail. 

BEST RUNS offer powder and corn snow. 
Open slopes good for beginner and expert. 
SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent in 
Santa Fe. Cost per day for booLs, poles 
and skis: $3. 

AFTER SKIING entertainment: Local ski 
shop throws party every weekend. La 
Fonda hotel lights fire in afternoon for 
skiers' cocktail hour. 


GUSTE WEBER 


ERNIE McCULLOCH 


ERNEST BLAKE 



Weber heads ski school 
iH this area, teaching 
the Swiss technique. 
Classes are set up in- 
formally, according to 
need. Group insiruclion 
costs $2 for a full day, 
private lessons cost $5. 



.McCulloch heads ski 
school at Mont Trem- 
blant, teaches a stream- 
lined sersioji of Arlberg 
method. Group lessons 
cost $2.50. pripa^e $6 an 
hour, special rale of $i 0 
for group of four a/l da y. 



Blake heads Santa Fe 
ski school, teaching a 
modified Arlberg tech- 
nique. Eight levels of 
classes cost $2.50 per 
lesson. Private inslrue- 
Iton $5, with special rale 
of $8 per lesson for two. 
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BOYNE, MICHIGAN 

TRANSPORTATION from Chicago 
400 miles by bus or plane to Petoskey, 
then taxi 16 miles to ski area. From De- 
troit 250 miles by plane or bus to Pe- 
toskey snow bus direct from Detroit to 
Boyne on weekends. Car is beat. 

BEST SEASON Jan. 1 to Feb. 15. Snow 
from Dec. :10 to March 15. 

PACKAGE DEAL with Greyhound 
from Detroit offers round trip, room, 
board, lift, les.sons for weekend, $20. 
Boyne Mt. Lodge offers five days' room, 
board, lift, les.sons, $59. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include 1,800- 
foot double chair, 1,500-foot T bar. 

BEST RUNS feature trail skiing, four 
open slopes - all packed snow. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent 
in shop area. Cost per day for boots, 
poles, skis: $4. 

AFTER SKIING entertainment lim- 
ited: ice skating, swimming in heated 
outdoor pool, organized game.s, movies. 


STEIN ERIKSEN 

Eriknfn, Olympic and 
world champion junl 
turned pro, hradu nki 
nehool that teaches Arl- 
bcry to four class levels 
III a fS per hour rate 
for groups, per hour 
for private i>iii<rMd/OH. 


FRANCONIA, N.H. 

TRANSPORTATION by plane to Le- 
banon, N’.H., then taxi 70 miles to Fran- 
conia: or trains to Littleton, N.H., then 
taxi eight miles. Car is best. Bring chains. 
BEST SEASON Feb. 20 to March 20, 
with snow from Dec. 15 to April 1. 
PACKAGE DEALS do not exist at 
Franconia. Many lodges in town offer 
special five-day Monday-to-Friday) rate 
of $50 65. Write Franconia Ski Associa- 
tion for full housing information. 
UPHILL FACILITIES include 5,460- 
foot aerial tram, three T bars totaling 
6,800 feet. 

BEST RUNS feature packed powder. 
Taft is expert. Cannon intermediate. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
Franconia village ski .shops. Cost per day 
for boots, poles, and skis: $.1. 

AFTER SKI entertainment warm and 
pleasant but on modest .scale. Basic unit 
is fireplace, with some square dancing, 
pleasant bars, cozy inns. 


PAUL VALAR 

V'«f«r heads ski school, 
teaches modified Arl- 
brry to beginner, stem 
turn, stem christie and 
parallel chrislie classes 
at $i per day; $15 for 
eight group lessons. Pri- 
vate instruction, $15. 


MT. BAKER, WASH. 

TRANSPORTATION from Seattle by 
plane, train or bus 88 miles to Belling- 
ham, then 56 miles east by car to Mt. 
Baker. Car is by far the best way to go. 
BEST SEASON Jan. 15 to March 1, 
snow from Nov. 15 to July I. 

PACKAGE DEALS do not exist in Mt. 
Baker area. This is Seattle weekenders’ 
paradise, with Mt. Baker Lodge i$2 for 
one night in dormitory) only inn near 
mountain. Other lodgings in Bellingham. 
UPHILL FACILITIES include 3,890- 
foot chair lift. 

BEST RUNS feature powder and 
packed snow. Plxcellenl touring for those 
willing to climb. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent 
at Ml. Baker Lodge. Cost per day for 
boots, pole.s, skis; $2. 

AFTER SKI entertainment almost 
non-existent. Lodge ha.s movie.s, informal 
singing. Nearest bar is at Glacier, 20 miles 
away. 


DAVE RANKINS 

Hankins teaches Sims 
techniiiue to classes ar- 
ranged informally for 
every level of ability, 
charges $i.50 per hour 
for lessons to various 
groups, and $3 per hour 
for private instruction. 







SQUAW VALLEY, CAL. 

TRANSPORTATION by car 200 miles from 
San F'rancisco or 110 mile.s from Sacra- 
mento. Bus from Reno :10 miles to Truc- 
keo, then taxi 15 miles to mountain. 

BEST SEASON Feb. 21 10 5furch 20, with 
snow from Nov. 24 to May :30. 

PACKAGE DEAL at Squaw Valley Lodge 
offers six days’ room, board (without 
lunch), five days' lifts, lessons, $79 $113. 
Half dozen other inns at mountain catch 
weekend overflow from Lodge. Some hous- 
ing at Truckee, hut car needed. 

UPHILL FACILITIES includc 8,200'foot 
and 900-foot double chairs. 

BEST RUNS feature powder and corn, open 
terrain. Distance from top varies 2' ^ to 5 
miles, ilepending which trail you pick. 
SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at 
Squaw Valley Sporthaus. Cost per day 
for boots, poles, skis: $5. 

AFTER SKI entertainment at Lodge, with 
heated outdoor pool, dancing, and organ- 
ized games. 


STOWE, VERMONT 

TRANSPORTATION by air to Burlington or 
Montpelier, then bus to area: or train to 
Waterbury, then bus 10 miles. Slopes are 
six miles frfun Stowe. Best to have car. 
BEST SEASON Feb. lo to April 20, with 
snow from Dee. 15 to April 30. 

PACKAGE DEALS do not exist at Stowe. 
No lodges at foot of major facilities, hut 
plenty of housing in Stowe village and 
along route to mountain. Write Stowe- 
Mansfield Association, Slowe, Vt. for de- 
tails on housing. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include 6,200-foot 
double chair, 6,330-foot single chair. 

BEST RUNS feature packed powder. Great 
Variety of runs for all abilities. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at ski 
shop on Mi. Mansfield. Cost per day for 
boots, poles, .skis: $4. 

AFTER SKI entertainment gay and varied. 
Parties at all big inns. Slowe Center has 
skating, dancing, movies; smaller lodges 
have regular parties of their own. 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 

TRANSPORTATION by train to Shoshone, 
then 56 miles by limousine to Sun Valley; 
or plane to Twin Falls, bus 80 miles to ski 
area. No need for car. 

BEST SEASON Feb. 20 to March 20, with 
snow from Dec. 18 to April 10. 

PACKAGE DEAL offers SIX days room at 
chalet in village, meals at Challenger Inn, 
lifts, lessons, $92. Write Winston McCrea, 
Sun Valley, or contact Union Pacific agent 
for other housing. 

UPHILL FACILITIES include eight chair 
lifts, totaling 24,683 feet. 

BEST RUNS feature powder and corn on 
open slopes. Choice of runs, according to 
abiliiy. 

SKI EQUIPMENT available for rent at ski 
shop at foot of mountain. Cost per day 
for boots, poles, skis: $3. 

AFTER SKI entertainment at Sun Valley is 
best on continent. Parties, billiards, danc- 
ing, skating, sleigh rides, bowling, heated 
swimming pools, movies, etc. 


JOE MARILLAC 


SEPP RUSCHP 


SIGI ENGL 



Marillac heads the ski 
school at Sgnaw Valley, 
leaches French parallel 
to ijroupsfor$5 per day, 
SSforahalfdoy. Private 
lessons cost $8.50 per 
lesson, with $3 added for 
each iidditioiicl person. 



Ruschp, one of original 
Skimeisters in the US., 
heads ski school teack- 
ntij .Arlberg technique. 
Group costs $5 per day, 
private $6 per lesson. 
Two skiers can hire in- 
slrurtor at $9 per lesson. 



Kngl heads school of 
50 instructors, leaches 
modified Arlberg tech- 
nique. $5 per day for 
group, SUg forsix days’ 
group. Private lessons 
cost $8.50 per hour, $3 
each additional person. 
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The one-day-a*week skier really 
makes sure he gers his money’s worth 
from the lifts and tows. He swings the 
final turn of his run right into the wait- 
ing line of the lift, and grumbles bit- 
terly when the growing crowds make 
him wail. He is likely to gauge the suc- 
cess of his day by the amount of run- 
ning he was al)le to crowd into it. And 
it he has to pay the price of sore bones 
on Monday, he still clatters into line 
for that last precious ride before the 
lift closes. Indeed, the use of uphill 
transportation has become something 
of a mania in this country, and the old- 
line Scandinavians, who prided them- 
seh’es on the physique and training 
that made it possible for them to race 
30 miles cross country in four hours, 
find it a bit soft. Without lifts, how- 
ever, the general standard of skiing in 
this country — now thought by many 
to be higher than the mass average in 
Europe— would never be what it is. 

BONANZA FOR BUILDERS 

This past summer has been a bo- 
nanza for the lift builders from coast 
to coast, with well over $2 million go- 
ing into new facilities. At Aspen a new 
double chair lift stretches from the 
head of Spar Gulch to the Sun Deck 
atop Ajax Mountain. At Alta a new 
double chair to Germania Pass will 
open up new runs on Rustler Moun- 
tain, and Squaw Valley’s range will be 
extended by a Pomagalski— a type of 
lift that pulls the skier uphill by a belt 
attached by wire to the mo\'ing cable. 
A little further south in the Sierras a 
double chair has been built at Edel- 
weiss Lodge on Highway -oO, and in 
Southern California there are new Po- 
magalskis at Snow Valley and Green 
Valley Lake, and a third chair lift at 
Holiday Hill. In the Pacific North- 
west new chair lifts have gone up at 
Mount Hood Bowl and at Stevens 
Pass, Snoqualamie and Mount Baker. 

In the Middle West, a 1.450-foot 
T bar has been erected at Rib Moun- 
tain in Wisconsin. New England has 
also seen feverish preparations. Corne- 
lius Starr, the insurance tycoon who 
angels skiing at Stowe, Vt., has built 
a H,400-foot chair lift on Spruce Moun- 
tain. Further south. Waller Schoen- 
knecht, not content with his develop- 
ment at Mohawk Mountain in Con- 
necticut, is constructing a monorail 
chair at Mt. Snow, near Wilmington; 
and he plans to keep expanding until 
he has laid out over $.3 million and 
built 10 lifts. 

In the Canadian Laurenlians, a fa- 
vored locale for eastern skiers, new T 
bars will be operating at Mont Gabriel 


and Chantecler, not far from the lav- 
ish development at Mont Tremblant, 
with its two big lifts and luxury hotels. 

The railroads, too, have been mak- 
ing plans for bigger and better ski 
trains to run regularly on Sundays 
when conditions are good. They roll 
out of Denver, where the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western hauls teen-agers 
at S2.R0 a head for the round trip to 
Winter Park; out of Chicago on the 
Chicago and North Western— which 
sprouted a ski club of its own among 
its 250 regular Sunday ski commuters 
to points in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan; out of New York by the 
New Haven to the Pittsfield area and 
the New York Central to Snow Ridge; 
and the ancient and honored ski trains, 
among the first in the U.S., out of Bos- 
ton to the Northeastern slopes. 

As the number of skiers has risen, 
so, unfortunately, has the number of 
accidents. Most resorts employ paid 
patrolmen who police the mountains 
and care for the injured, but the great- 
er share of this labor is carried on by a 
volunteer organization which is unique 
in the world of sport. The National 

CHEATERS 

PLASTIC COVCRCD ALUMINUM BOTTOM -i 



PLASTIC SIDEWALL 

Most cxciling skis to come 
out in past 20 years arc rad> 
ical Head Skis, railed cheat- 
ers by pros because of their 
turning ease. Tups and bot- 
toms are made of plastic- 
covered aluminum alloy iset; 
(tingramsi, core of verlically 
laminated fir, edges of spring 
steel. Components are bond- 

I ed under ;i0.000 pounds pres- 
sure at .12.'; . giving strong, 
flexible ski that bites into 
snow on turns, does not twist 
and slip a.s badly as convon- 
lional wood, bad news about 
Head Skis: they cost $85. 
(rood news: they’re worth it. 


Ski Patrol System, headed by Ed Tay- 
lor of Denver, has hundreds of expert 
skier.s all over the country who have 
qualified in advanced Red Cross 
courses. They spend most of their 
weekends giving emergency help on 
the trails and slowing down the slam- 
bang, out-of-control schuss-boomers 
who tend to raise the accident rate 
even on the safest slope. 

SUMMA CUM LAUDC 

With more Americans on skis than 
ever before, the quality of competi- 
tive skiing in the U.S. (.wc bon has 
shown an exciting rise in llte past few 
years. For the real thrills in competi- 
tion these days one must look to the 
college meets, where the graduates of 
the intensive junior programs are sud- 
denly emerging as topflight interna- 
tional racers. 

At the last Olympic Winter Games 
at Oslo in 1952, for example, Dart- 
mouth Undergraduate Bill Beck led 
the American men with a brilliant 
fifth in the downhill; and a girl of only 
19, Andrea .Mead Lawrence, made the 
finest showing any American skier has 
ever achieved in world competition, 
by winning two gold medals. Ten oth- 
er college-age boys and girls were on 
our Olympic team at Oslo, and they 
were being pressed hard last winter by 
even younger stars like Buddy Werner 
and his sister, “Skeeter,” of Steam- 
boat Springs, Col.; Lewis Fellows and 
Jill Kinmont of California; Max Mar- 
o!t of A.spen; and Dartmouth’s new 
flash. Tom Corcoran. 

In most collegiate meets the empha- 
sis is on balanced team performance 
in all four events; jumping, cross-coun- 
try running, downhill racing and sla- 
lom. The skier who can win his special- 
ty helps most, but he must also do 
respectably in the other events, since 
scoring is on an averaged percentage 
basis. He must know how to handle a 
40-meter jumping hill (good spring at 
the take-off, smooth float in the air 
with his skis close together, a steady 
telemark-position landing) and be able 
to run a 12-kilometer course. In the Al- 
pine combination he will come roaring 
down a curving mountain trail— per- 
haps a drop of 1,500 feet in a mile and 
a half— in two minutes, and then in the 
slalom will twist his way through 50- 
odd narrow gates devilishly arranged 
to test his turning skill. 

Competition, though few skiers race, 
sets certain standards for skiing, just 
as horse racing has some bearing on all 
riding of horses. But it is basically the 
pleasure of skiing, the recreational as- 
pect, which is paramount in America 
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today. It is the fun of doing something 
as well as you can, always striving for 
better style and more command of 
those wayward boards on your feet, 
and above all the feeling of being out 
of doors instead of stuck in a steam- 
healed room, that gives the sport its 
great attraction for so many people. 
And of all who revel in close contact 
with nature in winter it us surely the 
ski mountaineer who gains the most. 

He, or she, is the skier who loves to 
lour on skis in high places, to go up 
to the lonely vastness, far from the 
lifts and practice slopes. A March or 
April morning — for early spring is the 
best time for touring— will find such 
an enthusiast strapping sealskins to his 
skis (so they will climb without back- 
sliding) and heading up, with three or 
four companions who also like their 
skiing wild, to a cabin that may lie 
four or five hours’ climb away. 

ON TOP OF THE WORLD 

If they’re in Aspen the ski tourers 
may strike out for Stuart Mace’s hut 
in Montezuma Basin, packing their 
grub and sleeping bags on their backs. 
They’ll bunk down for the night in 
the hut, cooking dinner on an old pros- 
pector’s stove, and be up by dawn 
next morning to tackle one of the big 
peaks in the range. This is the real 
thing. This is adventure. Here in the 
upper world they will see no human 
habitation. They must find their way 
from a map and beware of slopes that 
might avalanche. Their tracks, as they 
climb, will cross those of the snow rab- 
bit; they may see white ptarmigan or, 
off in the crags, a mountain goat. At 
the end they will have to abandon their 
skis and edge their way up a couloir 
to reach the summit. But there, for 
their pains, they’re on lop of the world. 
They have beaten the city for fair, 
they are up with the clouds. But the 
wind is cold at 13,000 feet, so they 
can’t linger. Back down to the skis and 
an even better reward for the hard 
climb: (he run down the open snow- 
fields to the hut— long, linked swings 
through fresh snow with no tracks to 
mar its pristine beauty. That, they will 
tell you, is what a ski was made for. 

'fhe liftling will dispute the tours- 
man’s claim— he’d rather have his 
hard, fast running on more difficult 
trails— but both will agree on one 
thing, and with a vehemence that 
brooks no argument; that the ski, 
be it made of hickory or metal and 
plastic, be it long or short, Christmas- 
new or rock-scarred and battered, is 
the best invention in the history of 
winter sport. 
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Dec. 26: 

Jan. 16: 

Jan. 22-23: 

Jan. 29-30: 

Jan. 29-30: 

Feb. 5-6: 
Feb. 6: 

Feb. 12-13: 
Feb. 12-13: 

Feb. 13: 

Feb. 19: 

Feb. 19-20: 

Feb. 20: 

Feb. 26-27: 

Feb. 26-27: 

Feb. 26-27: 

March 4-6: 
March 4-6: 

March 5-6: 
March 12-13: 
March 12-13: 

March 18-20: 
March 26-27: 


Intermountain Ski Association Downhill, Slalom and Com- 
bined; at Jackson, Wyo. 

United Stales Eastern Amateur Ski Association Men’s Giant 
Slalom; at Woodstock, Vt. 

Victor Conslam Memorial Downhill, Slalom and combined; 
at Stowe. Vt. 

North American Jumping, Cross Country and Combined; 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

Snow Cup; at Alta, Utah 

NationalJumping Championships; at Leavenworth, Wash. 
Gibson Trophy Giant Slalom; at North Conway, N.H. 
National Cross Country Championships; at Eugene, Ore. 
Northern Rocky Mountain Ski Association Downhill and 
Slalom: at Ennis, Monl. 

Pacific Northwestern Ski Association Giant Slalom; at Mt. 
Hood, Ore. 

Central U.S. Ski Association Cross Country;at Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

International Jumping, Cross Country and Combined; at 
Berlin, N.H. 

U.S.EA.S.A. Women’s Giant Slalom; at Pico Peak, Vt. 
C.U.S.S.A. Jumping Championships; at Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 

U.S.E.A.S.A. Cross Country, Jumping and Combined; at 
Rumford, Me. 

P.N.W.S.A. Downhill, Slalom and Combined; at Stevens 
Pass, Wash. 

National Junior Downhill, Slalom and Combined; Jumping, 
Cross Country and Combined; at Whilefish, Mont. 
Intercollegiate Downhill, Slalom and Combined; Jumping, 
Cross Country and Combined; at Northfield, Vt. and 
Waitsfield, Vt. 

Roche Cup; Southern Rocky Mountain Ski Association 
Downhill and Slalom; at Aspen, Colo. 

Men's National Downhill, Slalom and Combined; at Fran- 
conia, N.H. 

Women’s National and U.S.E.A.S.A. Downhill, Slalom and 
Combined: at North Conway, N.H. and Pinkham Notch, 
N.H. 

American International Downhill, Slalom, Giant Slalom 
and Three-way Combined; at Stowe, Vt. 

Harriman Cup; at Sun Valley, Idaho 


April 2-3: 
April 3: 

April 8-10: 

April 16-17: 

April 17: 

April 24: 


National Veterans’ Giant Slalom; at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Men’s and Women’s National Giant Slalom; at Stevens 
Pass, Wash. 

Andrea Mead Lawrence Trophy; Downhill, Slalom and 
Giant Slalom; at Arapahoe Basin, Colo. 

North American Downhill, Slalom and Combined; at Nor- 
den, Calif. 

Far West Ski Association Giant Slalom; at Squaw Valley, 
Calif. 

Silver Belt Downhill race; at Norden, Calif. 


No Dates Set: U.S.E.A.S.A. Men's Downhill and Slalom; F.W.S.A. Down- 
hill and Slalom; Far West Kandahar. 
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merfeas most" 
i/ersatib I 
35 M camera ! 


argus C3 s665p 

price includes Hash end eose 
interehongeable lenses available o' eiira cosi 
With interchangeable wide angle and telephoto 
lenses, the Argus C? is as versatile as cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more! It features 
the Ciniar f;3.5 lens, shutter speeds to li'300 
second, lens-coupled rangelinder. new Color- 
malic settings, and built-in Hash synchronisation. 
It’s the world's most popular .t.Smnt camera! 


Let us send this issue to 


two of your 

sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll .send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 



, 

{ SPOKl’S ILLUSsTIlATED. Dept, re, fi40 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago II. Illinoia 
I Pleaste send a copy of this issue, without charge.* to: 



Addrf-r 

Cilv Ziine filalt. 


•To send your friends 52 weeks of SPORTS II.LUSTRATKD. we respectfully call 
your attention to the Christmas subscription gift card enclosed with this issue. 


IIIULP 

WAjXTKl) 

MALli; 

Departing for Aus- 
tralia. the P.S. Da- 
vis Cup team cup- 
tain leaves an ad 
with SI which ex- 
presses sorne of his 
concern about the 
present tennis sit- 
uation in .America 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


OO YOU SEEK FAME ANO FORTUNE? 

I'nuaua! opportunity for hriglit 
young men between age-s of lb-20. 
Mu.hI be willing to travel. Hard 
work, hut grc;*l rc»varfl.‘f. 

Athletic atililudo important -will 
help determine how far you ran go in 
this internationally known busine.ss. 
Intensive training period followed by 
truvol aliroail available to qualified 
young men. All expenses paid. 

You will meet important ami inter- 
esting people front every walk of life. 
These ccintaels invaluable. 

Future bright for thrwe who reach 
lop. Fame and security can be yours 
at age 30. 

Do you want this',’ 

If so. give age. availability, back- 
ground and eagcTtie.ss. 

H'e'rc fofJiC-jnj; for young mrn irilli ".V" 
Reply Si'ouTs Ii.i.istkated 



I F YOU’RE puzzled about what the 
above ad applies to. the answer is 
quite simple. It’s what the United 
Slates Lawn Tennis As.sociation might 
be running i f it were big business. They 
need young eager representatives and 
the more of them who have "X,” the 
better. 

1 “X” will be dealt with later, but for 

now let’s examine the ad. 

' The ages of 18-20 were chosen be- 
cause even then champions can be rec- 
ognized. Perry T. .Jones, President of 
the Southern California Tennis Asso- 
ciation, whose fertile program more 
than any other has produced great U.S. 
champions, has often said he knew 
Vines, Kramer, Schroeder and Gon- 
zales had what it takes at age 16. He 
has said to me; "It is obvious then 
whether or not they’ll be champions." 

' An aptitude for sport is important, 
i Good tennis players can usually throw 
I and hit a baseball, catch and kick a 
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football, handle a basketball, run and 
swim, all with ease. 

In this sport, like others, many qual- 
ities are required to be really great— 
the speed of a Jesse Owens, the eye 
and timing of a Ted Williams, the 
heart and endurance of a Rocky Mar- 
ciano, the imagination and brain of an 
Eddie Arcaro— and everything Roger 
Bannister had when he broke the four- 
minute mile. 

To get to the top requires hard work, 
and tennis is no exception. Hours on 
the court ironing out weaknesses are es- 
sential. Even then you might fail, but 
whether your lot is success or failure, 
the old adage “practice makes perfect” 
is as true in this game as in any other. 

One incentive for the hard work is 
the chance to see the world without 
joining the Navy. Tennis is played in 
almost every country in the world, in- 
cluding Russia. Trips to South Ameri- 
ca, South Africa, Europe, India, Japan 
and Australia are available to cham- 
pions. These countries want to see you 
—at their expense. 

HEALTHY FOR BANK ACCOUNTS 

Vines, Tilden, Budge and Kramer 
reached the top with a healthy influ- 
ence on their bank accounts. They 
established themselves as the leading 
amateurs in the world and happily suc- 
cumbed to the pro lure. Some of their 
take-home pay checks reached $100,- 
000 for one year's work. Not bad! 

Various others of the top ten “not in- 
terested in the pro game” used their 
contacts successfully in the business 
world. Frank Hunter heads “21” 
Brands, liquor dealers. Sidney Wood’s 
laundry operation is a Manhattan 
standout. Frank Shields is a successful 
insurance broker. Ted Schroeder, In the 
refrigerator business, has pulled out as 
many deals as he used to pull out five- 
set matches. 

If you’ve been wondering about 
“X,” here’s the explanation. 

“X” not only marks the spot, but 
it’s the difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary. It’s that indefina- 
ble quality that great tennis players 
have in common. It's a combination of 
many things that made standouts of 
the “Kings”— Tilden, Vines, Budge, 
Kramer and others since World War I. 

On recent results the tennis world 
needs a few up-and-coming youngsters 
equipped with the missing “X.” 

Last Saturday I took off for Aus- 
tralia. If, when I return early in Jan- 
uary, the Davis Cup is not in our pos- 
session— the “HELP WANTED AD- 
VERTISEMENT” will make an early 
1955 appearance. 
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IN GAME with Hawks, Richard (9) takes 
pass from Lach (upper right) and fires for 


FIRE ON THE ICE 

conlinued from page 36 

delivered decisively and who, addition- 
ally, regards the veneration that has 
come his way as nothing less than a 
public trust that he must never let 
down. The immortal Morenz. though 
you would never have guessed it since 
he hid his emotions so well, also poured 
himself into hockey heart and soul. 
After a game in which he had played 
poorly and contributed to a Cana- 
diens defeat, Morenz would warn all 
his friends to stay away from him and 
pace the streets of Montreal, some- 
times until 4 or 5 in the morning, until 
he had quieted himself down and felt 
fit to live with people again. When 
Richard or Les Canadiens lose or when 
he is in the throes of a prolonged scor- 


cage as Goalie Rollins shifts for shot and 
Defense Man Gadsby slides to smother it. 


ing slump, the Rocket does not pace 
the streets but will brood silently, 
sometimes for days at a time, limiting 
hi.s conversations with his wife to “pass 
the butter” or “more water.” Success 
affects Richard no less deeply. After 
his monumental play-off goal against 
the Bruins he broke down in tears in 
the dressing room. His father came in 
and they talked together for a while, 
and then Maurice was all right. Even 
today, when victory and frustration 
are old stories for him, he remains so 
highly charged that he has a great deal 
of trouble sleeping the night before a 
game when the team is on the road. 
“Maurice can relax,” Elmer Lach has 
said, “but not during the hockey sea- 
son. After the last game, Maurice is 
a different fellow.” 

Richard’s teammates remember the 
tail end of the 1952-53 season as the 


time of his most alarming mood. This 
was the year that Gordie Howe (play- 
ing a 70-game schedule) was on the 
verge of breaking Richard’s record for 
goals in one season, the 50 he had 
scored in 1944-45 when the league was 
playing a 50-game schedule. With one 
game to go, Howe stood at 49. The re- 
maining game was in Detroit against 
the Canadiens. “The night of that 
game, that was the only time I ever 
was afraid to put a hockey player on 
the ice,” Coach Irvin said not long 
ago. “I remember watching Rocket’s 
eyes as we were going across the city in 
the cab. T can’t play him tonight,’ I 
said to myself. ‘He’ll kill somebody.’ 
I played him but I made sure he wasn't 
going to be on the ice any time Howe 
was. In spite of my precautions, one 
time they were for a few seconds, I 
think Rocket was coming out of the 
penalty box. He skated straight across 
the ice and charged right at Howe. 
Then he turned around and skated 
back to the penally box. Rocket was 
proud of his record, but it was more 
than that. He would have felt humili- 
ated if Howe had beaten or tied it 
playing against him or his team. Any- 
way, Howe didn’t score. After the 
game Richard was in the dressing 
room breathing hard and little Gerry 
McNeil, our goalie, went over to him. 
‘Well, Rocket,’ Gerry told him with a 
big smile, ‘Howe will have to start all 
over again with number one.’” 

STOPPING THE ROCKET 

Because of his own scoring proclivi- 
ties, Richard has for a dozen years been 
subjected to far more physical punish- 
ment than any other player since the 
National Hockey League was organized 
back in 1917. To beat Montreal, you 
must stop the Rocket, and to stop him 
opposing teams assign one man and 
sometimes two to do nothing but stay 
with Richard “right into the dressing 
room” if necessary. Some of the men 
assigned to Richard play him cleanly 
but, more often than not, opposing 
“defensive specialists” resort to hold- 
ing him, grabbing his jersey, hooking 
him, and whenever they get any kind 
of a shot at him, belting him with their 
Sunday body check. One of the best 
ways to stop Richard, of course, is to 
get him off the ice. With this in mind, 
some of the rival teams have made it 
a practice to use a left wing against 
him with instructions to ignite deliber- 
ately the Rocket’s red glare. Then, if 
Richard retaliates and the referee calls 
a double penalty, Montreal loses Rich- 
ard and the other team a far less valu- 
able man. Considering the abuse both 
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physical and verbal he has taken from 
lesser men, Richard, all in all, has done 
a very good job of keeping his trigger 
temper under control, in recent years 
particularly. However, if he always 
ranks near the top in goals, he al.so 
does in penalty lime, and not all of his 
penalties, by any manner of means, 
are the result of self-protection. The 
Rocket probably holds the league rec- 
ord for misconduct penalties, 10-min- 
ute “rests” which are awarded for tell- 
ing the referees off in overly pungent 
language. And the Rocket is always up 
among the leaders, for that matter, in 
major penalties, five-minute cool-off 
sessions for fighting. He has lost some 
fights, but only when he has been 
ganged up on. In man-io-man com- 
bat, he acquits himself extremely well. 
When Bill Juzda of the Leafs chal- 
lenged him one night, Maurice stripped 
off his gloves and flattened Juzda with 
one blow’. In 1945 he knocked down 
Bob (Killer) Dili of the Rangers twice 
on the ice, and when Dill decided to 
start things again in the penalty box 
Richard knocked him out. 

The ambition of most Canadian 
boys is to be hockey players when they 
grow up, good enough to make the 
National Hockey League with their 
favorite team~I>es Canadiens, if the 
hoy is of P'rench descent. Maurice 
Richard was never confused by any 
other ambition. He was born on Au- 
gust 4, 1921 in Bordeaux, a typical 
parish on the reaches of Montreal, the 
oldest child of (>n§sime and Alice Lar- 
amee Richard. After Maurice came 
Georgette, Rene, Rollande, Jacques, 
Margaret. Henri and Claude. Henri, 
now 18, plays for the Montreal Royals, 
the Canadiens’ farm team in the Quebec 
Hockey League. Not too hefty. Henri 
has a great deal of his older brother's 
dash and scoring flair, and has been 
dubbed “The Pocket Rocket.” Claude 
is just 17 and also has the makings, in 
Maurice’s opinion, of a pretty fair 
hockey player. 

With a family soon on his hands, 
Richard pkre was forced to give up any 
ideas he had about making a career in 
baseball. .An accomplished center field- 
er although he stood not much over 
five feel tall, he continued to play 
semipro baseball until he was 45, but 
he earned his living, as he still does, as 
a workman in the machine shops of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railroad. Maurice 
began to skate when he was about 4. 
In those days Canadian winters were 
much more severe than they are today. 
From October through April snow 
covered the outlying parishes like Bor- 
deaux, and deliveries of milk and bread 


were made by sleigh. When the snow 
in the streets had been packed down 
into a hard crust, the children would 
skate to school on top of it. After 
school was out at 4 o’clock, Richard 
remembers he would play hockey till 
.5:80 when it was time to go home for 
supper. “Many days I kept my skates 
on while I ate,” he says. “Then I would 
go out and play some more hockey 
until 10 o’clock.” When rink ice was 
hard to find, Maurice used to skate on 
the treacherous RiviOre des Prairies, or 
the Back River as it was called, since 
it is the branch of the Ottawa River 
that flows to the north or the back of 
the island of Montreal. Skating on 
the Back River was forbidden by law, 
but young Richard discovered that the 
ice within 15 feet of the banks could 
be counted on to be reliable. 

A STRONG, RUGGCO FORWARD 

After finishing the ninth grade of 
elementary school, Maurice spent two 
years in the ficole Technique in down- 
town Montreal studying the machin- 
ist's trade. He played for the school 
team and for about four others si- 
multaneously, a strong, rugged for- 
ward but not a player for whom you 
would have been instantly able to 
predict a glowing future. (One of the 
teams which Richard played represent- 
ed the Garage Paquette and had been 


organized by a pal of his, Georges 
Norchet. The only significant upshot 
of this liaison was that Maurice met 
Georges’ sister, Lucille, whom he lat- 
er married. A .sturdy, hockey-loving 
woman, Mme. Richard attends every 
Montreal home game. So does Rich- 
ard’s father. His mother misses a few 
now and then, but not many.) 

Late in 1940, Richard was given 
an opportunity to join the Verdun 
Maple I./eafs, the bottom club in Les 
Canadiens’ farm system. He played 
with the Senior Canadiens in the Que- 
bec Senior Amateur League the follow- 
ing two seasons, but it was impossible 
to gel much of a line on him for he was 
laid up with injuries the better part of 
both .seasons, first with a fractured left 
ankle, then with a fractured left wrist. 
He was invited to the Canadiens’ 
training camp in September the next 
year hut only because the team had 
been floundering at the bottom of the 
League and was grasping for any straw. 
He was kept on the squad only because 
Dick Irvin had never in his life seen a 
youngster so imbued with the desire to 
make good, 'fhe unknown quantity 
started off well with Les Canadiens. He 
piled up five goals and six assists in the 
first 15 games. In the next game he 
fractured his right ankle in a collision 
with Jack Crawford. He was out for 
continued on next page 



IN PRACTICE with Maurice Jr., Le Petit Rocket, the oldest of his three boys, 
Rocket Sr. blocks a shot on the goal. An energetic father, Richard this year has also 
begun regular practice workouts on the ice with his second son, Normand, aged 4. 
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Boys and girls every- 
where. now sled the 
year around . . . with 
or without snow ! 
Nationally known 

flp:xible flyer 

sleds with airline 
safety runners, pat- 
ented super steering, 
strong steel front. 
FLEXY RACER, 
the only coaster with 
balanced spring steer- 
ing, 2-wheel brakes 
operated without tak- 
ing hands from steer- 
ing bar. Write for 
free folder. 


Year 
'round 
sledding 


S. L Alltn ft Co., Inc., 433 Clinwood Aft.. Phili. 40. Pi. 



52 lifts and tows in 
33 developed areas 


10/000 square miles 
of powder snow 



FIRE ON iCE continued from page 71 

almost the entire season again, return" 
ing only for the final game. 

A recurrent mystery in sports is how 
a player who has never shown any signs 
of greatness will suddenly and inex- 
plicably "arrive” as a full-fledged star. 
When Richard reported to the Cana- 
diens training camp in Verdun prior to 
the 1943-44 campaign, everyone rec- 
ognized that he was an altogether dif- 
ferent and better hockey player. On the 
strength of his showing in these prac- 
tice sessions, Coach Irvin, looking for 
someone to take Joe Benoit’s place, 
gave Richard a crack at right wing on 
the first line with Elmer Lach, the su- 
perb center, and the veteran Toe Blake, 
"The Old Lamp Lighter,” at left wing. 
Due to the scoring punch the new line 
supplied, Le.s Canadiens, who had fin- 
ished a floundering fourth the year be- 
fore, won the League championship 
and went on to capture the team’s first 
Stanley Cup play-off victory in a full 
12 years. Richard eclip.scd all play-off 
records by scoring 12 goals in nine 
games, and in one game against Toron- 
to. went completely berserk and scored 
all five of the Canadians’ goals. 

The Punch Line, as Blake, Lach. and 
Richard came to he called, played to- 
gether through the 194fi 47 season, a 
stretch in which they led the Canadiens 
to three more league championships 
and one other Stanley Cup victory. 
They were a marvelous line to watch. 
Fast skating, spirited, and quick to 
take advantage of all opportunities 
offered them, they mapped out no set 
plays, hut each of them, knowing his 
linemates’ style perfectly and sharing 
an instinctive understanding of how a 
play should be developed (and the ne- 
cessary alternative moves depending 
on how the defense reacted', always 
seemed to know, without looking, 
where the others should be. and to- 
gether they could set up good shots on 
goal like few lines in the history of 
hockey. Blake’s retirement in 1947, 
after he had suffered a fractured leg, 
broke up the Punch Line. Lach and 
Richard, working with a variety of left- 
wingers, continued to team up until this 
season when Lach retired. 

A LEFT-HANDED RIGHT WING 

If there was anything unorthodox 
about the Punch Line it was that Rich- 
ard, a left-handed shot, played right 
wing. “I know he’d played some right 
wing a.s an amateur,” Dick Irvin has 
said in explaining this move, "and 
there have always been a few left wing- 
er.s who do well on right wing. It doesn’t 
work the other way so often. Most 
hockey players, you see, skate counter- 



HOWIE MORENZ, the immortal “Strat- 
ford Streak," was the first Canadien hero. 


clockwise. Right wing was good for 
Rocket because it gave him a bit more 
leverage on his shot and a bit more of 
the net to shoot at. Besides, his back- 
hand shot was a,s powerful a.s his fore- 
hand:” Another a.spect of Richard’s 
sudden maturity was, oddly enough, 
the fact that he had fractured his right 
ankle the year before joining the Punch 
Line. After he bad fractured his left 
ankle two years earlier, he had been in- 
clined to overuse his right leg. After his 
right ankle was fractured he could no 
longer do this, and he began to skate 
with a far better distribution of leg 
drive. A long strider with amazingly 
quick acceleration, he rocks from side 
to side when he skates, a style that 
would be awkward in anyone else and 
which, if anything, has added to his de- 
ceptiveness. As for Richard himself, he 
considers that the great break of his en- 
tire career was that he was able to come 
back after three fractures in three con- 
secutive years. 

"DON'T DEPEN' ON ME” 

The first time he saw Richard play, 
Conn Smythe, the head man of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, offered Les Ca- 
nadiens the (for hockey' fabulous sum 
of $50,000 for him. In making this offer 
to the Hon. Donat Raymond, the 
owner of Les Canadiens, Smythe de- 
clared in a characteristic Smythian 
comment, that he was willing to go 
this high even though Richard was a 
"one-way man”— a player not remark- 
ably conspicuous on defense. Raymond 
was not at all interested in selling his 
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RICHARD, tfic Babf Ruth of hin-kt-y, 
is closiT lo DiManttio in 'ompcrument. 

new star l)ul. suggestwl to Smythe that 
if they made Ricliard a two-way man, 
it would be only proper for him lo 
double his fijjure. ifJnly a short time 
aso, Smythe was ulferinjt ?i;{.'>,()t}(l for 
Richard.' Jack .\dams. the Detroit 
bos.s, after seeing Richard set a new 
league scoring record for a single game 
of live goal.s and three assists on the 
evening of December l2K, 1944, declared 
him to be "llie greatest hockey play- 
er I've seen in 20 years.” This eight- 
point .spree astonisiie<l Richard more 
than anyone. Before the game he had 
stretched out limply on a rul)bing table 
in the dressing room. 'T’m all tired 
oud.” he had yawned wearily to team- 
mates who had gathered around him. 

"Dis afternoon I move my 'partmeiit 
'bout tree l)lock and can’t gel no truck. 
My brudder and me. we move every- 
t’ing. Tonight, do/j’t depen’ too mucJi 
on me.” After he had tallied his eighth 
point, lo be sure, Richard’s vitality 
perked up noticeably i Richard, by the 
way. spoke no Knglish at the lime he 
joined Les f'anadien.s. He re.sented the 
fact that opj)onenls made his broken 
Knglish a target for wisecracks and it 
is typical of the pride he lakes in 
everything he does, the way he dresses, 
the way he handles his hobbies, that 
today be speaks just about perfect 
English I. 

Richard’s eight-point night was the 
high point of his second complete sea- 
son, 15144 4ri, in which he set the league 
recor<l of oO goals. By this time he was 
the toast of the famous Millionaires 
('lull, a group of exuberant Montreal 


rooters who attende<l the games wear- 
ing bright wool toques and LesDanadi- 
ens jerseys. The Millionaires Club was 
disbanded after the war — it was a fi- 
nancial necessity for ilie management, 
since the members were paying only 
$1.2oorlpl..')0 for $2.0(1 seats — but Rich- 
ard has not lost hi.s standing in the 
affection of their heirs and all Montreal 
fans as tlie team's premier hero. New 
stars have come up, stalwarts like Bill 
Durnan ithe six-lime wiiujer of the 
Vezina trof)hy for goalies i, Emile 
'Butch' Bouchard (the four-time .'Ml- 
Star defenseman I, Boom Boom Geof- 
frion, (the colorful, carefree youngster 
with the big shot who is married to 
Howie Morenz' daughters, Jean Beli- 
veau (Le (Iros Bill i — who made so 
much nioney as the star of Quebec's 
amateur learn that it was a financial 
hardship for him to turn professional. 
There is room for them all in the f'ana- 
dien.s fan’s heart, but /^r /{wirZ—he 
has always been something special atxl 
apart. He is t heir orillamme, They urge 
him on with a hundred different cries, 
but in a light spot the Forum seems to 
rise up with one .shout in particular. 
“Kufoiir, Mdurirc!'' This is a Cana- 
dian slang form of the imperative of 
llie verb envoyer, lo send or to expe- 
dite. “Knvniic, “ Let 's 

expedite this game, Maurice!” "I-Jn- 
.U'iwrj'rr,'” — “Let’s go, Maurice!” 

‘ ■ L'n viiiif, .\I(i urire!' ' 

TEIVIPESTUOUS AND INCIDENT-PRONE 

Maurice has never let his fans down 
but there have iteen moments when he 
has worried them sick. Largely because 
of hi.s tempestuous temperament, he is 
what you might describe as incident- 
prone. A few years back, for instance, 
during a Red Wings f'aiiadiens game 
in .\fontreal which referee Hugh 
McLean was officiating, the Rocket 
swooped in from his wing to follow up a 
rebound and in the re.sulting melee be- 
fore the Del roil goal, was sent sprawling 
to the ice by the Detroit center who prac- 
tically used a headlock. There was no 
whistle for a penally. Boiling with in- 
dignation. Richard skated up to Mc- 
Lean and demanded to know what the 
referee was going to do about it. Mc- 
Lean did .something about it. He hand- 
ed Richard a misconduct penally for 
abusive language. Burned up by what 
he consitlered a vast miscarriage of 
justice, the Rocket tossed all night in 
his berth as the Canadiens traveled by 
train to New York for a game with the 
Rangers. The next day, still smoUler- 
ing, lie was sitting in the lobby of the 
I'ieadilly Hotel when he spoiled Mc- 
Lean. He rushed over and grabbed the 
Oil iirrf ptigc 


on Ideal ChHsimosGiif 



ROYALITE 


TACKLE BOX 


Give the My Buddy Royalite Tockle 
Box to the fisherman who appre- 
ciates the finest. It's a gift he’ll 
enjoy the yeor ’round. Loolcs like 
fine, expensive luggage — yet the 
Royolite is as rugged as theycome. 
It's virtually indestructible — retains 
its smart oppeorance for years. 
And the My Buddy Royalite is 
plenty proctical, too. Ideal for salt 
woter as well Qs fresh water fish- 
ing. Most anglers find the two, 
conveniently partitioned aluminum 
trays /ust right for their require- 
ments. 

There's a new, low price on the 
My Buddy Royalite. So, include sev- 
eral of your angler friends on the 
gift list. And you’d better include 
a Royalite for yourself, tool At 
sjaorting goods stores everywhere. 
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Finest Gift for any fisherman 

Pfiueger Reels run smoother, last 
longer, give greater volue—at any 
price from $5.50 up. Thot’s why 
America’s finest fishermen have been 
saying "FLEW-GER" for 90 years. 

(or SPINNING— ihc PELICAN. $33.9S 
(or BAIT CASTING -Ihc SUPREME, $35.00 
(or FLY FISHING— rho MEDALIST, $8.$1S.50 
(or SURF CASTING — Xi« SEA KING, $16.8S 
.\sk ii hvrever fishing tackle in hoM 

PFLUEGER 

A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron 9, Ohio 



BENJAMIN 

EUCTRICSOCKS 

* rii« ideol giM selulisn lor <11 Ouldsor E*ihusi«ls 


An original and useful gilt idea' Amaring, sale and 
comfo’lable wool Electric Socks work on same oimcigie 
as electric blanket . . . keep leet at body lempeiaiure 
eiien in sub-oero cold Watch his eyes light up as his 
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official by his coat collar, but before he 
had time to continue his protest, ('amil 
DesRoches and some teammates 
jumped on him and managed to pull 
him away. It was very fortunate they 
did. For his assault on McLean, Rich- 
ard was fined SoOO by Pre.sident Clar- 
ence Campbell of the K.H.L., the 
highest fine ever levied by the league, 
but he had been restrained in the nick 
of time, A real as.sau]t and Richard 
would have been su.spended. 

Last year this almost happened. In 
a game in Xew York, Ron Murphy of 
the Rangers swung at Geoffrion with 
his stick. He missed. Geoffrion, retal- 
iating, caught Murphy on the head. 
The blow fractured Murphy’s skull 
and he was out for the season. Geof- 
frion was suspended for all the remain- 
ing games against the Rangers that 
season. As Richard saw it, Geoffrion 
had been punished all out of propor- 
tion for a light he had not siarte<l. 
Richard was then “writing” via a 
ghost, a column for the Snmedi Di- 
manrhe, a French-language weekly. 
“If Mr. Campbell wants to throw me 
out of the League for daring to criti- 
cize him,” Richard stated in his col- 
umn, “let him do it. Geoffrion is no 
longer the same since his affair with 
Murphy ... he is demoralized and hu- 
miliated for having dared to defend 
himself against a sneaky and deliber- 
ate attack by a third-class player. We 
know that on numerous occasions, he 
(President Campbell) has rendered de- 
cisions against Canadiens players. . . . 
Let Mr. Campbell not try to gain pub- 
licity for himself by taking to task a 
good boy like Boom Boom Geoffrion 
simply because he is a French-Canadi- 
an. ... If this brings me reprisals, I 
w’ill -Step out of hockey, and I know 
that any other players on the Canadi- 
ens team will do the same.” 

Well, here is something— a direct 
challenge to the authority of the pres- 
ident of the league. Richard was clear- 
ly miles out of line. The affair could 
have been disastrous, not only for 
Richard but for organized hockey, had 
it not been handled with con.summate 
intelligence by Frank Selke, the man- 
aging director of Les Canadiens who 
has been a part of hockey since 1906. 
At the heart of the crisis Les Canadi- 
ens returned to Montreal after a road 
trip. Selke was at the station to meet 
them. He collected Richard, Geoffrion, 
Ken Musdell and their wives and took 
them to dinner at The Windsor ho- 
tel. He never once mentioned what 
was on his mind and everyone's. The 
dinner over. Richard and Selke 
found themselves sealed alone togeth- 


er in the hotel lobby for a moment. 

“I’m surprised, Mr. Selke,” Richard 
said. “I thought you were going to be 
very angry with me.” 

“.Maurice,” Selke said ciuietly, “I’ve 
never known you to do a rotten thing 
in your life before. You’re accu.sing 
President Campbell of things that 
aren't true. That isn’t like Maurice 
Richard. I don’t believe you wrote 
that column.” 

“No, I didn’t, but 1 authorized it,” 
Richard replied. "I take full responsi- 
bility.” 

“I want you to act like a big lea- 
guer,” Selke went on. “President 
Campbell’s office is just across the 
street. I know he works nights. I want 
you to come over with me and see 
him.” 

Richard .sat silently for a moment. 
Then the two got up and called on 
Campbell. Richard spoke up immedi- 
ately. “Mr. Campbell. 1 want to apol- 
ogize to you,” he .said, his deep voice 
almost an octave lower than usual. “I 
apologize not because anyone has told 
me to do so. I want to apologize be- 
cau.se it is the decent thing to do. I 
have been wrong to say the tilings I 
said. It will not happen again.” 

During the weeks that followed 
Richard’s apology, which ended the 
affair, many of the French papers ac- 
cused him of selling out. He never bat- 
led an eye. ".Maurice Richard never 
disappoint.s you.” Mr. Selke said re- 
cently. “We have had a lot of dealings. 
When u mistake is pointed out to him 
and he sees it i.s a mistake, he has the 
character to recognize it and to make 
genuine rectification. He has great 
class as a person.” 

The Riehards live in a modest, 
trim home in Cartierville, which ad- 
join.s Bordeaux. During the hockey 
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season Maurice spends ihe bulk of his 
free hours at home playing with his 
kids — Huguette, 11. a pretty girl who 
is a natural figure skater; Maurice Jr., 
9, whom the family calls "Rocket” as 
matter-of-factly as if it were* a prosaic 
nickname like Bud: Normand, 4; and 
Andr^, an infant of fi months. Richard 
is not just a devoted father, he is crazy 
about his kids. During the summer, at 
least once a week, Richard and his 
wife bundle the family into the car 
and bead for the <'ijuiilry for a day to- 
gether in the open air. It is his truest 
pleasure. 

FISHING. SOFTBALL AND GOLF 

Richard put.s in some time in the 
summer as a .sales repre.sentalive for 
the I’etrofina Company, a Belgian 
concern which operates gas stations 
in ('anada, but a large part of every 
day goe.s to keeping him.self in shape. 
It is his custom to take off on several 
three-day fishing trips wlien each 
hockey season is over. This is jiure re- 
laxation. Imi after that he plays his 
sports with an eye to preparing him- 
self gradually for the coming hockey 
campaign. In June and July he plays 
some softball hut principally he golfs. 
A lO-liandicap man, he responds so 
well to competition that for the last 
two .seasons he and Klmer Lach have 
won the tournament for major league 
hockey players which takes place be- 
fore the big Canadian golf tourna- 
ment. the La Batt Open. Halfway 
through July he switches to tennis and 
handball. 'T think they are very good 
sports for sharpening the eye and 
strengthening the legs,” he told a 
friend not lotig ago. "When it is time 
(o go to training camp, I find it not 
loo hard to get into condition.” 

Richard has mellowed discernibly 


in recent years. In a relaxed mood he 
can he wonderful company, intelligent 
in conversation and very responsive 
to old friends. His shyness with stran- 
gers has lessened somewhat and he 
meets people far more gracefully. He 
has even displayed the edges of a dry 
sense of humor. Not long ago the ex- 
change for Richard’s lelephone num- 
ber was changed to Riverside. "Just 
dial RI," ho said with a straight face 
to a rural photograplier who had for- 
golti-n the exciiange, "RI . . . for 
Richard.” An old friend who stood by 
couldn’t believe his ears. 

TOWARD THE 400TH 

Most of these relaxed moments, it 
goes without .saying, take place from 
.\pril to September. Then another 
hockey season is on, and while Richard 
today may he a shade less volcanic 
than formerly as he moves steadily 
toward his 400th goal, he still burns 
with a fierce sen.se of purpose. During 
a team slump or a personal scoring 
drought, he is still a good man to 
avoid. Silent and seething, he builds 
up intensity to such a pitch that, 
eventually, it mu.st explode. Some- 
times the Rocket explodes all over the 
place, in fights, in arguments witli 
referees. In overly aggressive if fruit- 
less hockey. Sooner or later, though, 
he will explode witli a splurge of dra- 
matic goals. On these evenings, it i.s 
an experience to he in -Montreal, for it 
is then that the Forum roars like one 
huge happy lion, the most jubilant 
hutlahalloo you can hear in the sport-s 
world. It is not an extravagant trib- 
ute. -After all, of all the great ath- 
letes of our time, none has played 
his game with more skill, more col- 
or, more competitive fire and more 
heart than Maurice Richard. 
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RICHARD FAMILY poses at home in ('artierville. ReiuHng from left to right, 
Huguette illi, wife Lucille holding Andre <6 months), Normand i4i, Maurice Jr. 9 , 
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LETTER TO BIGGIE 

Last week Munn, athletic director of Michigan 

Stale College, blasted the (me-plaloou rules change in 
football for STs readers. Now an old friend answers him 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


Dear Biggie. 

I read willi interest and amazement 
your dissertation on the demise* of the 
free substitution rule, erroneously re- 
ferred to as the two-platoon system, 
I was particularly proud that an old 
guard— w’ho could never, by the far- 
thest stretch of imaginat ion, have been 
called a "watch charm guard”— wrote 
such an excellent eulogy to your late 
lamented two-platoon game. It refu- 
ted, for all time, the saying that a 
guard is a fullback with liis brains 
knocked out- 

I can’t blame you for having fond 
memories of the platoon system of 
football because no coach was more 
successful during this era. But let me 
ask you a personal question. Biggie. 
I happen to remember a -20-pound 
I program weight! guard from Minne- 
sota who played not only on ulTen.se 
and defense hut did all the punting and 
sometimes carried the ball. Ho was a 
helluva all-around fooil)all player. 
His name was Biggie Munn. How 
would you have played him under your 
specialization system? 

Tears welled up when ! road your 
opening sentence: "The rule makers 
have cha.sed the good little man out of 
college football.” And I was saddened 
by the thought that the 175-pound 
guards and tackles, who made up ilie 
Michigan Slate roster both otTensive'y 
and <lefensively, would be gone forever 
Seriously. Biggie, the platoon system 
gave I lie big, slow lineman a chance if> 
play on defense while the smaller, more 
mobile men could man the olTensi-. l! 
any one type is hurl under the presetv 
rule it is the slow candidate, he he hig 
or small, who can't go both way.s and 
that’s as it .should lie. .As you know so 
well, size and speed are not synony- 
mous. A big fast man will be better 
iban a small fast man. Ask the pros. 

INTEREST HIGH. ATTENDANCE UP 

There has never been more interest 
in football, and this goes for both the 
college teams and the professionals. .At- 
tendance is up. The players, practically 
to a man, like to play both ways. The 
coaches, who voted 8 to 1 against llie 
present rule two years ago. voted 8 to 1 


for it last year and will he 90 percent in 
favor of it this coming year, except 
for a few minor changes. .More men are 
participating in games this season than 
did two years ago. .As I said early in 
the season, a kind of two-platoon sys- 
tem is ill vogue. Coaches are playing 
separate units, substituting whole 
teams at a lime, hut the boys are en- 
joying the experience of playing both 
on offense and defense. 

I don’t as yet have any statistics re- 
garding the injury ratio this season 
compared to the days of the free sub- 
stitution rule, but I do know that the 
liiggesl cause of injuries a few years 
ago was having the players of one team 
"cooling their heels” on the bench 
while their counterparts were engag- 
ing in their particular specialties, and 
then being rushed back into the game 
on the exchange of the hall without a 
chance to loosen up. 

YOUR MEMORY IS SHORT 

^'()u said that one-platoon football 
was more difficult to follow for the fans, 
■'with players being jockeyed in and 
out of the game . . Boy, oh hoy, 
your memory is short. How about 
players .shuttling hack and forth on 
every play to call the coach’s signals 
from the bench? How about the punt- 
er for fourth down, the punt-returning 
specialist, the kick-off specialist? Ac- 
tually. one coach had to be assigned 
just (0 keep track of the number of 
players on the field. The range would 
run from nine to 19, I will never forget 
an incident when I was coaching at 
Vale in 1949. We were playing I.ou 
Little’s rolumhia team, when sudden- 
ly Levi -Jackson, our left halfback, 
broke througli the Columbia line on a 
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HERMAN HICKMAN 


simple (luick opener and raced, un- 
touched, .58 yard.s for a touchdown. 
.After the game everyone was congrat- 
ulating Jackson on his sensational run. 
I^evi motlestly protested and said all 
the credit shtnild lie given to Walt 
Clemens, our left tackle, who ha<l 
completely obliterated liis Columbia 
counterpart. I.ateSundaymorning Lou 
called mein New Haven. “Herman. you 
remember that long run of Jackson’s, 
don’t you?” I assured him that I did. 
"Well,” he continued. '‘I’ve just fin- 
ished looking at the picture.^ of the 
game. No wonder there was such a 
large hole. My defensive right tackle 
forgot to go into the game.” 

THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT'S BOY 

I have learned through the grape- 
vine that you have just finishe<l coach- 
ing another undefeated team 'and that 
your son ami the college president’s 
boy were the regular guards on this 
seventh-grade outfit. 1 never tlid lind 
out whether they were offensive or de- 
fensive specialists, l)ut it could have 
created a problem, if the president’s 
sun wanted to play both ways. I'll bet 
they both wanted to, and rl d. 

Yours for "the big game.” 

Sincerely, 

Herman 

P.S. Speaking of "playing the l)ig 
game” ami your worries over it — you 
can stop worrying. I^ast .Saturday in 
the .Army-Navy game offensive foot ball 
seems to have rolled right over the pro- 
ponents of platoon play and left them 
.six feel under. .Army and Navy couldn’t 
have displayed it in more awesome 
fashion than in the hig one. What's the 
old poker-playing expre.ssion : “The 
winnerslell funnysloriesand the losers 
holler ‘deal’”? 
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SCOREBOARD 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Art Luppino of Arizona scored three touchdowns in team's 
42-40 victory over Wyoming for modern major collejfe records 
of 166 points (highest in 34 years^ and 24 touchdowns. Old 
records: 158 points by Bobby Reynolds of Nebraska in 1950: 
22 touchdowns by Reynolds and Wilford White of Arizona 
State College at Temije. Luppino also is nation’s top rush- 
er with 1.359 yards.# Paul Larson. University of California 
back, set new national college mark of 64.1% for forward 


passing completion.s {125 of 195 for 1.537 yards), bettering 
old record of 60.9%, by Don Heinrich of Wa.shingion In 19.50. 
• Fordham’s two-mile world relay mark of 7:27.3, set la.st 
May in Los Angeles’ Coli-seum Relays, wa-s approved by 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and Amateur 
Athletic Association.# Dutch women swimmers' claimed new 
world record of 5:02.1 for 400-meler medley relay, at Rot- 
terdam surpas.sing 5:06.2, by French team last August. 


FOOTBALL 

Navy scored early touchdown, went on to 
upset Army, 27-20, in free-scoring thriller, 
then accepted bid to play Mississippi in 
Sugar Bowl. Quarterback George Welsh di- 
rected Navy attack, passed for three touch- 
downs, scored other himsell. Army led in 
second quarter, 20-14, trailed at half-time. 
21-20, but Welsh’s third-quarter pa.sa to 
End Bill Smiih gave Middies insurance 
touchdown, 

Notre Dame rallied in last quarter to 
edge Rose Bowl bound Southern Califor- 
nia, 23-17, on Halfback Jim Morse’s 72- 
yard run, hi.s second touchdown of game. 

Mississippi made two first-half touch- 
downs stand up for 14-0 win over Missis- 
sippi State and invitation to Sugar Bowl. 
Touchdowns by Quarterback Houston Pat- 
ion and Halfback Karl Riair also earned 
Southea.stern Conference title for Rebels. 

Georgia Tech’s running attack was held 
in firm check by Georgia’s rugged line, but 
Wade -Mitchell’s 19-yard pa.ss to Henry 
Hair gave Tech 7-.3 win over Bulldogs. 
Winners play Arkansas in Colton Bowl. 

Duke overpowered North Carolina, 
47-12, to win Atlantic Coast Conference 
crown and berth in Orange Bowl agaimst 
Nebraska. Blue Devils started slowly, ex- 
ploded with five touchdowns in second half. 
Halfback Bob Pascal scored three limes to 
pace fast-moving Duke attack. 

Arkansas beat Houston, 19-0, and backed 
into first undisputed Southwest Conference 
championship since 1936 when Rice upset 
Baylor, 20-14. 

Oklahoma encountered unexpected re- 
sistance from Oklahoma A. & M., four- 
touchdown underdog, but unbeaten Sooners 
won 19th straight, 14-0, on two second- 
period touchdowns by Quarterback Gene 
C'alame. 

Maryland blasted Missouri, 74-13, with 
awesome display of running. Hard-hitting 
Terrapins scored eight of fir.st nine times it 
had ball, rolled up 492 yards on ground. 

Cornell rolled over winies.« Pennsylvania, 
20-6, to complete amazing comeback and 
tie Yale for Ivy League title. Dick Jack- 
son's 61-yard scoring run sparked Cornell 
offense. 

Ohio Stale, unbeaten in nine games and 
headed for Rose Bowl, was voted nation’s 
No. 1 college team with 3,670 points in 
final As-sociated Pre.ss poll Runner-up was 
undefeated U.C.L.A. (9-0). Rest of first 
10: 3) Oklahoma (10-0), 4) Notre Dame 
(8-1), 5) Navy (7-2). 6) Mis.sissippi (9-1), 
7) Army (7-2), 8) Maryland (7-2-lj, 
9) Wisconsin (7-2), lOt Arkansas (8-2). 
Also-rans: Miami (Fla.), West Virginia, 
Auburn, Duke, Michigan, V.P.I., South- 
ern California, Baylor, Rice, Penn State. 
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Cleveland Browns beat injury-riddled 
New York Giants, 16-7, to move nearer 
fifth .straight Eastern division tllle in Na- 
tional Football League. Lou Groza's three 
field goals, Otto Graham's passing paced 
Brown attack while rock-ribbed defense 
held Giant.s, who lost Quarterback Charlie 
Conerly on injury early in game, to four 
yards rushing. Philadelphia Eagles' Adrian 
Burk pitched five touchdown pa.«ses to beat 
Washington Redskins, 41-33, give Eagles 
tie for second. 

Dotroil Lions. Western division leaders, 
were hard pres.sed by Green Bay Packers 
but Bobby Layne’s lOOih and 101st touch- 
down pa.s.ses and Jack Christiansen’s 30- 
yard run with intercepted pass and 61-yard 
punt return were good for 28-24 victory. 
Last-place Baltimore t'olts upset San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, 17-13, on 78-yard Gary Ker- 
korian-to-Koyce Womble pass in closing 
minutes. Chicago Bears retained slim 
chance for tie, downing Los Angelos Rams, 
24-13. 

Edmonton Eskimos defeated favored 
Montreal Alouettes, 26-25, on Jackie Park- 
er’s recovery of wild lateral and 85-yard run 
with three minutes left, to win (Canada’s 
Grey Cup. Quarterback Bcrnic Faloncy ran 
Eskimos flawlessly until Parker’s dash gave 
Edmonton one-point edge. 

Sam Elchevcrry of Montreal Alouettes, 
former Denver University star, was voted 
Canadian Schenley Award as Canada’s 
“Most Outstanding Football Player,” re- 
ceived trophy, $1,000, billfold, diamond 
tie pin. Winnipeg’s Gerry James was named 
“Outstanding Native Canadian Player." 

HORSE RACING 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Native Danc- 
er was voted “Horse of the Year" in annual 
poll by .1/orning Telegraph-Dajly Racing 
Form. Beaten only by Dark Star in 1953 
Kentucky Derby in 22 races. Native Danc- 
er was retired to stud this year after com- 
ing up lame. Other winners: King Ranch’s 
High Gun. best three-year-old: Bclair 


CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 

Ivy League — Cornell (4-2) and Yale (4-2) 
Southeastern — Mississippi (S-1-0) 
Atlantic Coast — Duke (4-0-0) 

Southern— West Virginia (3-0-0) 
Southwest— Arkansas (S-1-0) 

Border— Texas Tech (4-0-0) 

Big Ten -Ohio State (7-0-0) 

Big Seven — Ok. ahoma (C-0-0) 

Missouri Va.Iey— Wichita (4-0-0) 

Rocky Mountain Montana State (S-(M» 
Skyline— Denver (0-1-0) 

Pac:Hc Coast-U.C.L.A. (0-0-0) 


Stud’s Nashua, best two-year-old: Wheat- 
Icy Stable’s High Voltage, top two-year- I 
old filly: Foxcalchcr Farm’s Parlo, be.vt [ 
three-year-old filly; W, M. Wickham’s I 
While Skies, best sprinter; Hasty House I 
Farm’s Stan, best horse on grass; Law- 
rence R. Troiano’s King ('ommandcr, I 
best steeplechaser. 

BASEBALL 

Robcrlo (.’Icmcnie, 19-year-old Montreal I 
outfielder, was No. 1 choice by last-place I 
Pittsburgh Pirates in baseball draft at New 
York. Pirates got Clemente, bonus player | 
who hit .257 last summer, for $4,000. 

Waller Alston, bu.sy making furniture at I 
his homo in Darrtown, Ohio, was signed to 
manage Brooklyn Dodgers again in 1955. | 
Dodgers finished second behind New York 
Giants in National league under Alston, | 
who replaced letter-writing Charlie Dres-sen 
last year. 

BOXING 

Pascual Perez. 27, trounced Japan’s Yo.shio I 
Shirai in outdoor 15-rounder to win world 
flyweight title, at Tokyo. Perez floored I 
Shirai in 12th round, finished with whirl- I 
wind attack to become first Argentinian to | 
win world boxing crown Flushed with 
success, new champion shouted, “1 w 
for Per6n.” 

Boardwalk Billy Smith, No. I light I 
heavyweight contender, look time off from I 
hi.s prison-guard duties to knock down I 
Archie McBride of Trenton three times and ! 
win by TKO in ninth round, at New York. 

Joey .Ma-vim, cagy former light heavy- 1 
weight champion, now a fat and flabby I 
189'-4 pounds, outsmarted up-and-coming I 
Paul Andrews of Buffalo to win 10-round 
decision, at Chicago. 

Teddy (Redtop i Davis. 3I-year-old Hart- 
ford featherweight, who has been beaten 
47 limes in 107-bout career, won 12~round 
decision over No. 1-ranked Percy Biussett 
of Philadelphia, at New York, to earn 
promised shot at Champion Sandy Saddler. 

Joey Giardcllo, who recently withdrew 
from Dec. 15 middleweight title fight with 
Champion Bobo Olson, was released in 
$1,000 bail pending court action on charge ! 
of taking part in Halloween terror raid, 
at Philaiielphia. 

Tex Sullivan. London Sporting Club presi- 
dent and matchmaker, was fined $1,000, 
ordered to repay $1,900 he deducted from 
fighters’ purses for TV "donations’’ to N.Y. 
Boxing Guild. Angelo Pucci. Sullivan's as- 
sistant. had his liccn.se revoked for “ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence” and "acts detri- 
mental to best interests of boxing” by 
New York State Athletic Commis.sion fol- 
lowing hearing in New York. 

continued on next page 
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BASKETBALL 


Baltimore Bullets got National Basketball 
Association permission to suspend opera- 
tion for remainder of season with option to 
return next year. Baltimore players were 
distributed among other eight clubs in draft 
process, Kookie Frank Selvy, league's lead- 
ing scorer, going to last-place Milwaukee 
Hawks. 

Syracuse Nationals won seventh straight 
and were tied with Philadelphia Warriors 
for top in Eastern division. Ft. Wayne Pis- 
tons continued to set pace in Western divi- 
.sion with Minneapolis Lakers second. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens increased lead in Na- 
tional Hockey l/cague despite 4-1 loss to 
New York Rangers, who got Defense Man 
Hill Oadsby and Forward Pete (’onacher 
for Allan Stanley and Nick Mickoski in 
trade with last-piacc Chicago Black Hawks. 
Toronto Maple Leafs moved one point 
ahead of Detroit Red Wings in battle for 
second place. 

AUTO RACING 

Umberto Maglioli, pipe-smoking Italian 
daredevil, nosed out Phil Hill of Santa 
Monica, Calif, to win unlimited sports 
car division of Pan American road race in 
record-breaking time of 17:40.26. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Kmil Zalopek of Czechoslovakia was re- 
fused visa by Brazil to run in SSo Paulo 
cro.s.s-country race Dec. 31. Government 
spokesman said visa was refu.sed for "un- 
gracious references to Brazil” following 
Zatopek’.s victory in 1953 race. 

SHOOTING 

Russia won international shooting cham- 
pionship. at Caracas. Soviet sharpshooters 
piled up 78 points, selling 1.5 world records 
and winning 11 individual titles. Runners- 
up: Sweden, 57 points; U.S., 34 points; 
Finland, .33 points. 

TENNIS 

Tony Trabert and Maureen Connolly of 
U.S. were named world’s No. 1 players in 
rankings compiled by tennis writers of U.S., 
England, France, Australia, Italy, South 
Africa. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Burleigh Grimes, who compiled 
270-212 record in 18 years {1916 34) as ma- 
jor league pitcher, and late Dr. Walter F. 
(Doci Mcanwell. University of Wisconsin 
basketball coach for two decades; elect- 
ed to Wisconsin Athletic Hall of Fame, at 
Milwaukee. 

DIED- William L. Doak, 63, former Na- 
tional I..eague pitcher for Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Brooklyn; of heart attack, at 
Bradenton, Fla. One of last major league 
spitball pitchers, Doak won 20 games for 
Cardinals in 1920. 

DIED- Jess McMahon, 70, boxing and 
wrestling promoter, first matchmaker at 
Madison Square Garden (1925); of heart 
attack, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HOW THE PROFESSIONALS FARED LAST WEEK 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIVISION 

. Syrocuta Milw. N.Y 

w-lo,L-4 9t.e5 80-ra 

Pet- -714 77-77 

. Philadalphia Ft. Wayne BoSt. 

103-98 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Pet.: .714 
3. Naw Terk 
W-6. L-7 
Pel.. .462 

■ W.6T7 

Pel.: .462 


Bast. Syr. 

103-108 74-80 

77-79 

N-Y. Phila. 

108-103 98-103 


T. FI. Wayna Phila. 
W-ll,L-4 87-91 

Pet - .733 

2. Minnaapollt Roch. 
W-g; L-4 95-84 


I. Milwogkaa 
W.2, l-tO 
Pel,. -167 




NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


1. Mofliraol ChieaEO Detroit New York 

W.15:L.7:T.2 4-4. 3-2 4-1 1-4 

Pis. 32 

2. Teranta Dalroll New York Chie«to 

W-10.L-6:T-E 0-2 3-1 1-1 

Pis. 26 

3. Dairaii Toronto Montreal Boston 

W.|2.L-8:T-1 2-0 1-4 2-6 

Pis.: 25 


4. Naw Varfc Boston Toronto Montreal 

W-8,L-10.T-4 3-1, 2-2 1-3 4-1 

Pts,; 20 

5. Beiian New York Detroit 

W-6.L.9;T-5 1-3. 2-2 6-2 

Pts-. 17 

6. Qiieoga Montreal Toronto 

W-3.L-l4;T-5 4-4. 2-3 1-1 

Pis.: 10 


1. Oavalatwl 
W-/. L-2; T-0 
Pel. - .778 

2. New York . 
W-6, L-4, T7 o 
P et.. .600 


New York 

i6-r 

Cleveland 

7-16 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN DIVISION 
2. Philadalphia Washington 
Vll-6: L-4. T-O 41-33 
Pet. .600 

4. Pitisburgh Chicago Cards 
W-5: L-5, T-0 20-12 

Pet- - .500 


S. Washinglen Philadelphia 

W.2:L.8, T-0 33-41 

Pet.: ,200 

9. Chicago Cards Pittsburgh 
W-2. L-8; T-0 17-20 


1. Datraii Green Bay 

W-8.L-l:T-0 28-24 

Pet. ; .889 

2, Chicago 8aars Los Angeles 

W-6, 1-4 , T-0 24-13 

Pet. 600 


WESTERN DIVISION 
3. San Frattcisca Ballimore 
W-5,L-4,T-1 13-17 

Pel.:. 556 

3. Let Angeles Chicago Bears 
W-5:l-I;T-l 13-24 

Pet: .556 


5. Graan Bay 
W-4. L-6: T-0 
Pci. .400 

6. Balllmera 

W.2. L-8. I-O 
Pci.: .200 


24 - 2 ^ 

San Franeiseo 
17-13 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BOWLING 

STROH BEER, Detroit, over Maibaeh Furniture, Akron, 0., 
12.022-11,529. in first 12 games, natl. match-game 
series. Akron. 

HARRY SMITH. Cleveland. Southern metch-game cham- 
pionship, with 169.09 pts.. Nashville, Tenn. 

BOXING 

CESAR BRION, 6-r«und TKO over Gil Newkirk, heavy- 
weights. Providence. R.l. 

JIMMY MARTINE2. ]0-round decision over Pedro Gon- 
aales, middleweights. Phoenix. Aru. 

BILLY McNEECE, 10-round decision over Ted Olle, mld- 
dleweighis, New York. 

WILLIE PASTRANO. 10-round decision over Bobby Dykes, 
middleweijhis. Mtami Beach. 

DUKE HARRIS, 8-round decision over Tommy Maddox, 
welterweights. Detroit. 

GEORGE BARNES. 11-round KO over Barry Brown, lor 
British Empire welterweight I'llle, Sydney. 

CISCO ANDRADE. 10-round decision over Morris Levige. 
Ilghtwe^hls. San Jose, Calil. 

GEORGE ARAUJO. lO-round decision ovei Tommy Tibbs, 
liihlweighis, Boston. 

FERNANDO GAGNON, 2-iound KO over Clarence Dou- 
cette. (or Canadian bantamweight title, Quebec. 

BILLY PEACOCK. 12-round decision over Pierre Cossem- 
yms. bantamweights, Sydney. 

CHESS 

ARTHUR B. BISGUIER. New York. Eastern Stales tourna- 
ment, 6W-W. West Orange. H-J- 
OOG SHOWS 

CH. BLAKEEN VAN ASELTINE. best-in-show. Quetns- 
boro Kennel Club. Jamaica. N.Y. 

FIELD HOCKEY 

All-AMERICA and All-IRELAND. 3-3 lit. Ann Arbor. 
Mich. 


FOOTBALL 

EAST 

Boston C.31— Holy Cross 13 
Brown IS Colgate 14 
Cornell 20— Penn 6 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas 19 Houslon 0 
Auburn 28- Alabama 0 
Clemson 59 The Citadel 0 
Chattanooga 25 -Dayton 14 
Duke 47 H. Carolina 12 
F]aASM28 Fla.Normal6 
Fla. St. 19- Miss. S. 18 
Georgia Tech 7 Georgia 3 
Hampton 18— Va. Union 12 
L.S.U. 14 Tulane 13 
Maryland 74— Missouri 13 
Miami 14— Florida 0 
Miss. 14-MI$s. SI. 0 


Lincoln 6 -Howard 0 
Navy 27 Army 20 
Vilianova 41 Fordham 0 


Prairia V. 20— Southarn 13 
Rice 20— Baylor 14 
S. Carol. 20-W. For. 19 
S.M.U. 21 -T.C.U. 6 
Tenn. St. 59 - Bluefield 0 
Texas 22-Teia$ ABM 13 
Texas S. 14 Ark. ASMS 
Tex.T.61 -Haid.-Simm.W 
Vanderbilt 28— Tenn. 0 

V. P.l. 46-V.M.I. 9 

Va. SL 22— Morg. St. 0 

W. Vi. 14- Virginia 10 
Wm. S Mary 2— Richmond 0 


Miami (0.) 21 Cinn. 9 
Noire Dame 23 - S. Cal. 17 


Okla. 14 Okla. ASM 0 
Wichita 33- Tulsa 19 


FAR WEST 

Ancona 42- Wyoming 40 
Denver 34 Col. ASM 0 


S. Jose SI. 26-N.Mex. 14 
Utah SI. 35- Utah 19 


HORSE RACING 

SARATOGA 517.875 Bowie Endurance Gold Cup Stakes, 
I 1/16 m.. by lli lengths, in 1 :4S 4/5. Bowie, Md. Joe 
Culmone up. 

SOLID RAE 517.820 Golden Gate Girl. 1 m., by IV. 
lengths, in I K, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif. 
Ralph Neves up. 

SOTTO VOCE 517.125 Baibaii Fiilehie Handicap, 1 1/16 
m., by I length, in I 44 4/5. Bowie. Md. Walter Blum up. 
ROYCA. 516.380 Jeanne d'Acc SUkes, I m.. 70 yds., by 
3/4 length, in 1:43 3/5. Nariagansett Pk., Pawtucket. 
R.l. Earl Gross up. 

GOLDEN ABBEY: 518.300 Golden Gale Mile, by \'A 
lengths, in 1.35, Golden Gale Fields. Albany. Cllif. 
Jack Waslrope up. 

HEART FLASH: 511.712.50 Inaugural Handicap (first 
division), 5^ I.. by 3/4 length, in 1 04 2/5, Tropical Pk.. 
Coral Cables. Fla. G. L. Smith up. 

GAME CHANCE. 511.412.50 Inaugural Handicap (second 
division), 5)5 f., in photo finish, in 1 :034/S, Tropical Pk., 
Coral Geblas, Fla. Tad Atkinson up. 


RUGBY 

AUSTRALIA KANGAROOS, over New Zealand Kiwis. 
30-13 S 28-18. Long Beach S Los Angeles. Calif. 

SAILING 

OHIO WESLEYAN, Mark Pimme Angslen Memorial 
Trophy, with 191 pts.. Columbus, Ohio. 

TENNIS 

AL HOLTMANN. St Louis, over David Harum. 5-3, 6-0, 
8-6, natl. jr. indoor title. SL Louis. 

EARL BUCHHOLZ. JR., over Eddie Sledge. 6-3. 6-4, 
nail, boys indoor title, SI. Louis 

TRACK S FIELD 

GORDON McKenzie, New York. AAU sr. natl. 10.000- 
meler cross-country title. In 29:27.5, Philadelphia. 
BROWNING ROSS. Philadelphia. 9 I/3-in. Berwick Mar- 
athon. in 47 IS. Berwick. Pa. 

NICK COSTtS. Natick. Mass.. 5-mile toad laca, in 
24 42, Manchester. Conn. 

FRANCIS ZELLERS. Indiana. Thanksgiving Day cross- 
country race, in 16 26.4. Louisville, Ky. 

TENNESSEE, Thanksgiving Day cross-country race, with 
40 pts.. Louisville, Ky. 
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SF>ORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 

• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALl TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

December 3 through 9 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 
Badminton 

Manhattan Beach Tournament, Manhattan Beach, 
Calif. 

Batkotboll 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 
Chicago. 8 p.m. C.S.T 
Boxing 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Orlando Zuluela. lightweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Curling 

Midwest Curling Assn, bonspiel. Duluth, Minn. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 
Botkoiball 
(Colleges) 

Iowa vs. Loyola; Minnesota vs. De Paul. Chicago 
Stadium. 

(Professionals) 

• Boston Celtics vs. Rochester Royals, Boston, 3 
p.m. (NBC). 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. Minneapolis Lakers, Mil- 
waukee. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

N. Y. Knickerbockers vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons. New 
York. 9 p.m. 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. Syracuse Nationals, 
Philadelphia. 9:10 p.m. 

Bowling 

Stroh Beer. Detroit, vs. Maibach Furniture, Akron, 

O. , for U.S. team match title, Detroit. 


h (Tiger) J( 

weights, Rochester. N.Y. (10 rds.). 9 p.m. (ABC). 
Nate Brooks vs. Ciro Morasen, bantamweights, 
Havana (10 rds.). 

Foaiboll 

(Colleges) 

Houston vs. Detroit, Houston, Tex. 

Maryland St. vs. Florida A&M, Miami. 

• S.M.U. vs. Notre Dame. Dallas. Tex., 2:45 p.m. 

• (ABC-TV; Mutual radio). Men to watch: S.M.U.'s 
Frank Eidom (40) and Notre Dame's Ralph 
Guglielmi (3). 

Tampa vs. Florida State, Tampa. (N.) 

The Citadel vs. S, Carolina, Charleston, S.C. 
(Professionals) 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. Baltimore Colts, Los Angeles, 
5 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

Heck*Y 

Boston Bruins VS. N.Y. Rangers, Boston. 

Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Detroit Red Wings. To- 
ronto. 

Horse Racing 

John B. Campbell Memorial Handicap. $25,000, 
\Vt m.. 3-yr.-olds up. Bowie, Md, 

Oakland Handicap, $15,000. IM* m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Golden Gate Fields, Albany. Calif. 

Potomac Frostbite regatta, Washington, D.C. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Basketball 

ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Rochester Royals, Ft 
Wayne. Ind., 8:30 p.m. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Milwaukee Hawks. Minne- 
apolis, 2 p.m. 

Syracuse Nationalsvs. Philadelphia Warriors, Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.. 8:30 p.m. 

Football 

(Colleges) 

Refrigerator Bowl : Delaware vs. Kent State, Evans- 
ville. Ind. 

(Professionals) 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Chicago Bears. Chicago, 2 
p.m. (ABC-local blackout). 

• Detroit Lions vs. Philadelphia Eagles, Detroit, 2 
ip.m. (Ou Mont*). 


• N.Y. Giants vs. Pittsburgh Steelers, New York, 2 
p.m. (Ou Mont'). 

San Francisco 49ers vs. Green Bay Packers, San 
Francisco. 2 p.m, P.S.T. 

• Washington Redskins vs. Cleveland Browns, 
Washington, 2 p.m. (Du Mont’). 

Hockty 

Boston Bruins vs. Toronto Maple Leafs. Boston. 
Detroit Red Wings vs. Chicago Black Hawks. De- 
troit. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Montreal Canadiens. New York. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 6 
Aute Racing 

Nassau Trophy 7-day Road Race, Nassau. 

Boxing 

• Chico Varona VS. ItaloScortichini, middleweighls, 
St. Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds,). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Bobby Bell vs. Carmelo Costa, featherweights, 
Eastern Pkwy.. Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Fiticl Trials 

Natl. Cocker Spaniel Field Trial championships. 
Herrin. III. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Basks! ball 

Boston Celtics vs. Rochester Royals. 7:30 p.m.; 
N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Minneapolis Lakers, 9:30 
p.m.. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons. Cleve- 
land. 8 p.m. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 
New Haven, Conn., 8:30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8 
Basketball 

N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 
7:30 p.m.; Boston Celtics vs. Minneapolis Lakers, 
9:15 p.m.. Boston. 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. FI. Wayne Pistons, Toledo, 
8 p.m. 

Rochester Royals vs. Syracuse Nationals, Ro- 
chester. N.Y.. 8:30 p.m. 

Boxing 

Ray Robinson vs. Joe Rindone, middleweighls, 
Olympia Stadium. Detroit (10 rds.). 

Hotkey 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago Black Hawks, New York. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Montreal Canadiens, 
Toronto. 

THURSDAY. DECEMBER 9 
Boskolball 

(Colleges) 

Seton Hall vs. W. Kentucky; Manhattan vs. St. 
Joseph's, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. New York Knickerbock- 
ers, 9:10 p.m., Philadelphia. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Boston Celtics, Syracuse, 
N.Y.. 8:30 p.m. 

Boxing 

Charley Powell vs. Hans Freiderich, heavy- 
weights. San ffanasco Civic Audi(ormm(10 rds.). 
Pappy Gault vs. Johnny O'Brien, baniamweights. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. (15 rds.). 


($olf 

Miami Open, Miami Springs G.C.. Fla. 

Hockoy 

Boston Bruins vs. Chicago Black Hawks. Boston. 
Detroit Red Wings vs. N.Y. Rangers, Detroit. 
Montreal Canadiens v$. Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Montreal. 

Ttnnit 

USLTA hard court championships, La Jolla, Calif. 
*See local TV listing 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Solves 20^0 Con ! 



In both 6 oz. and economical 12 or. King Size 


IF YOU SUFFER 

of HEADACHB 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


FAST 

REL/Ef..^ 


the way thoutondt of 
phy»ician» end dentists recommend. 

HERE'S WHY . . . Anocin is like o doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anecin contoins not just one 
but o combination of medically proved octive 
ingredients. No other product gives foster, longer- 
lasting relief from poin of headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis than Anocin tablets. Buy Anacln* lodoyt 





BREAK 

YOUR 

MATCHES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


DECEMBER 6. 1954 
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ANY 


BEFORE YOU 


BINOCULAR 

Learn the differences in binoc- 
ular design and construction 
. . . why one glass is a worth- 
while lifetime investment in seeing 
pleasure and comfort, while money 
spent on others is wasted. Find out the t 
about alignment, magniheation, field of 
optical correction, relative brightness, ! 
reflection coating, the meaning of "nij 
glass." These are facts you should kno’ 
before you buy any binocular, and the 
are explained clearly in a 32-pagc 
Bausch & Lomb booklet "Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them." 

Your copy is free on request, 

Write Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
11736 Lomb Park, 

Rochester 2, N. Y. 



For a man who delights in the 
look and feel of fine leather 


EXPflnDEX by cnmEO 



It's a po.ssession he’ll carry 
ill pride. Every man delights in the look and feel of 
fine leather, smartly tniti>rr<l. .And every man welcomes 
the jiateiiled EXPANDKX fenliire — hill pockets that 
expand, necordion-fashion, to carry douhle the usual 
]oa<l of currency and papers — without bulging, (ihoosc 
his Christinas Expandex now from a wide seleelion 
of line leathers smooth or hancUomely tooled. At 
jewelers, luggage shops and leather poods departments. 
Poliihed cowhide, $S plus lax. Others $3.50 to $15 plus tax. 


NGFieiD LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., 


Q 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG«fishinggood; FF»fishingfafr; 
FP^fishing poor. OG=outlook 
good; OP^outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

STRIPED BASS: OKRCON: (Xl at Coos 

Ray; best halt is pilchard. 

CALIFORNIA: Tackle-husters to 41 pounds jam- 
ming SF dei'pfreezes ns upper San Francisco 
Bay, Cjirquinez Strait and Sui.sun are still hot ; 
frozen sardines best bail; bank fishermen get- 
ting fast action on Cache. I.isbon. Hog and 
other upper sloughs and 0(>. 


TROUT: VKW MBXiro: Uio Grande Normal, 
I Clear; Ft; from Chamita to Colorado line for 
' browns and riiinbows on bait fhul few are over 
a pound); Ot; through next week. 
nrvapa: Planted rainbow.s taking nicely in 
Pyramid Luke; average Ls 16 inches but several 
over K pounds reported. (?olora<lo River near 
Willow Reach producing 2- to 3-poundora. 


BLACK BASS: MissOL Hi: Mcramee Low. Clear; 
Ft;, tx;. Lower Gasconade still producing well, 
with outlook excellent. 

NORTH CAROMNA: Deeii-trollcrs taking a few 
ba.s8 in Fontana Lake but generally FP. 
TKN-MC.SKKE: TVA bas.s :ire on feeiling spree; 
best lakes are Cherokee and Douglas, best lures 
are silver and ropper spoon.s. 
l.ofisiASA: 72-yeBr-old C. Ne<*li-.v Hlaek of I.ake 
Charles went to Old Dan's Ray on the Cal- 
casieu River last week, came home with seven 
bas.s weighing 15 pounds. "Threw the others 
bark." said .Mr. Black. 

FLORIDA ; Want a big bass? Go to Orange, Fla., 
find Ross Summers, attk him how to get to one 
of sand ponds in Apalachicola National Forest. 
Take a fly rod and a fistful of popping hug.s. 
Kissimmee River and Lake Kltsimmee produc- 
ing liigmoiiths to R pounds; try it north from 
bridge on Highway 60 ea.st of Lake Wales. Lake 
Seminole (north of Clearwaten anil most other 
central Florida lakes producing well, anrl three 
ladies trolling with plugs in Lake l^ena near 
Auburndule last week took four unladylike 
ba.ss weighing 42 pounds. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: URITI.SH rOLUMHIA: 
Winter runs are in most Vancouver Lsland and 
lower mainland streams V>ut until floods abate 
there’s no fishing: Englishman’s River. Quali- 
eum. Quinsant and (?apil:ino rivers may be 
fishable by Dec. 10. 

OHECON; .Ni*stueca River high anil roily but 
falling, with new runs in and fishing fair. <)<;. 
Randy River normal anil clear. Ft;, <><;. 
I'AI.IForvia: Eel River paid off last wei'k with 
18‘4-pound steelhead taken by Dr. John Rail. 
Good bet; Sacramento near Los Moiinos. 


5AILFISH: MEXICO; 103 .sails cauglit. tagged 
and released last Friday and Saturday at .Aca- 
pulco as U.S, and Mexican anglers hold tourna- 
ment; Ward Line proxy George Brown tagged 
10 in two days. Dr. Erne.sto Chavez took nine 
on 6-thread. OG indefinitely. 


WEAKFISH: i.ot'i.siANA: With dry weather, 
salt water and speckled trout are invading 
Lake Charles and should stay there until heavy 
rains freshen water; local anglers knocking 
them dead with live .shrimp, spoiin.s, dudes, 
plugs. 

NORTH CAROLINA; 2- lo 5-pound weaks working 
in surf from Kitty Hawk to H:itlera.s Inlet. 
FLORIDA; Trout have moved into area from 
Card Suunii to BiiUonwood in Ine iijiper keys, 
and are partial lo yellow huektail.s. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



IT WOULDN’FBE CHRISTMAS 
^HOUT THE FUN 







OF SHOP>lNtl.^.BUT IF 




YOU GEL PRESSED FOR TIME 
YOU CAN GIVE THE 
WHOLE WORLD DF SP 



RIGHT FRDM WH 
YDU SIT 







Just use the convenient card oppose page to lake advantage of SPOILS ILLUSTRATED’s 
Special Christmas Gift Rate. Save moffcy save time— and best^f all, you'll be saying 
“Merry Christmas” in a way you've ne*^e^beef^flble to say it before. 


{ IJ you have more names than there is room for. send us y< 
sheet of paper. Don't send nHwey unless you wish ; wr 
Christmas— hut don't forget to give us your name and address. als^Be^ 
to include your own subscription, too. while you can d^so at the lower 
rate: $7.50 for the first gift subscription, $6.00 for all others). 


^t on a separate 
you^ter 

ril fte^ire 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 5-W North Michigan Avenue, Chicago //. 


YESTERDAY 



GORGEOUS GEORGES 




A jaunty Frenchman helped glamorize (he 20s with a pair of 
boxing gloves on his brittle hands and gallantry in his heart. 
But Georges Carpentier was too small to live the dream which 
idolizing millions created: he couldn’t dethrone Jack Dempsey 


by PAUL O’NEIL 


T he wokli) has always been inade- 
quately supplied with Galahads, 
but there are few areas of human en- 
deavor in which the shortage is as 
acute as in the prize ring — purity of 
heart, even in its more synthetic mani- 
festations, is seldom proof against a 
hard right to the belly. This does not 
mean that a good Galahad cannot be a 
gold mine, but simply that he must be 
teed up with great care. This month 
the most glorious sacrifice of them 
all was publishing his shining mem- 
oirs in Paris and in so doing reflected 
upon the fact that 90,000 people paid 
$1,626,580 to watch Jack Dempsey 
reduce him to jelly at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres in 1921. 

The glorious sacrifice, of course, was 
none other than Georges (The Orchid 


Man) Carpentier of France— a child of 
fortune if one ever lived. He weighed 
hut 167 pounds, had brittle hands, 
had been beaten by U.S. Middleweight 
Billy Papke in 1912 and was such a sad 
excuse a-s a heavyweight contender that 
Promoter Tex Rickard, rumor said, 
asked Dempsey to take it easy for three 
or four rounds to keep from turning 
history's first million-dollar gate into 
a million-dollar fiasco. But, for all 
that, it was Carpentier w'ho struck the 
fight’s most dramatic blow— a solid 
clout to Dempsey’s jowls that sent 
thousands home convinced he really 
might have won. 

His memoirs indicate that he almost 
— but not quite — thinks so himself. 
Carpentier, a coal miner’s son, now 
runs a saloon near the Arc de Tri- 


omphe, but 41 years ago luck and a 
debonair air paid him astounding divi- 
dends. When he beat England's Bom- 
bardier Wells for the European heavy- 
weight championship in 1913, Paris 
was not only astounded but delighted. 
Almost overnight Georges found him- 
self rubbing shoulders with the Aga 
Khan, Nijinsky, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Colette and assorted maharajas; he re- 
sponded by duding himself up in a 
black bowler, yellow gloves, patent 
leather shoes, an ivory-headed cane. 
He drove a huge Bellenger touring car 
and dined regularly at Maxims. 

THE WAR HERO 

World War I intensified his reputa- 
tion as a hero and patriot; he flew over 
the German lines as a noncommissioned 
observation pilot, was decorated with 
the M^daille Militaire by President 
Raymond Poincare himself— and then, 
as the prudent French realized that 
they might lose their best prize fighter 
by this sort of nonsense, was quickly 
made an army physical education in- 
structor. By the time he cro.ssed the 
Atlantic (with a manager, a masseur, 
a sparring partner, his wife Georgette, 
her maid and 15 trunks) after the 
war, and knocked out Battling Levin- 
sky, the light-heavyweight champion, 
the U.S. was almost as bullish about 
him as France. This, even though one 
newspaper reported that he had the 
face of a “choirboy.” 

Carpentier had partisans even among 
those who could not quite believe in 
the build-up (which had been furthered 
by sending him on a tour of the U.S. 



RECORD CROWD of 90,000 half-hysterical fans who came to see the advertised 
“Battle of the Century’’ watched Carpentier take fearful punishment from Dempsey. 
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in a private railroad car once used by 
President Woodrow Wilson). A fair 
number of Americans considered 
Dempsey a slacker for having worked 
in shipyards during the war, and want- 
ed the "soldier of France" to win. To 
keep from disillusioning them. Carpen- 
tier trained for the fight in private at a 
Long Island estate, and Rickard’s press 
agents announced that he wa.s perfect- 
ing a “secret punch." 

By the eve of the fight the U.S. had 
been worked into a truly astounding 
state of tension. France was nearly 
hy.sterical. French President Alexandre 
Millerand left orders to be called at 
any hour for news of the outcome, and 
airplanes prepared to drop colored 
flares over Paris to signal the winner. 
"There are not 50 Englishmen or 10 
Americans who understand our pleas- 
ure in Phi’drc,” wrote the eminently 
cultured Francois Mauriac, "but the 
eloquence of the fist is acce.ssible to all 
men. . . . Victorious over Dempsey, 
Georges will be the torch of the mod- 
ern world. . . . |He] revives in us the 
nostalgia of Athens.” Georges, how- 
ever, was nervous — he rolled and tossed 
all night long before the battle, well 
aware that Dempsey outweighed him 
by 20 pounds. A.s he walked through 
the enormous crowd to the ring, ar- 
rayed in a pearl-gray bathrobe, he was 
thinking: "I don’t know where I am. 
I don’t even know if I’ve come here to 
fight. I have forgotten everything. I 


have the feeling that I’m walking on a 
cotton cloud in a nightmare.” 

As he sat on his stool before the bat- 
tle, Carpenlier stared nervously at an 
airplane overhead in search of "some- 
thing concrete to attach me to the 
known world.” But, at the bell, his 
worries cleared away — Dempsey, he in- 
stantly noted, was keeping away, chin 
hidden behind his left shoulder, his face 
“the very image of distrust.” Though 
Dempsey hit him a couple of rabbit 
punches and demonstrated that his re- 
flexes were fast as lightning, Georges 
weathered round one unharmed. 

GEORGES' BEST PUNCH 

In the second, Carpentier decided 
his only chance of getting past Demp- 
sey’s long arms lay in counterpunch- 
ing. He dropped his guard. Dempsey 
charged and Carpentier hit him with a 
right, thrown with all his might, and 
sent the champion reeling to the ropes. 
But the punch also broke Georges’ 
right thumb. “Bravo!” shouted his 
manager, Francois Descamps, as he 
returned to his corner. “Right hand,” 
breathed Carpentier heavily. “Thumb 
hurts.” There was only one thing to 
say and Descamps muttered it: a clas- 
sic cussword expressing the ultimate in 
frustration and disgust. 

From then on, calculated Carpen- 
tier, "there was only one thing for me 
to do— finish beautifully.” That was 
easier said than done. In the fourth. 


Dempsey accelerated with murder in 
his eye. Carpentier recalls: “He hit me 
everywhere. On the flanks, arms, shoul- 
ders, head. Any place was good for a 
punch. My legs weaken. I fall. I hurt 
all over but . . . I’m perfectly lucid.” 
He rose at nine, took a left to the face 
and a right punch to the heart, and 
that was the end. He was counted out. 
He recalls that he got up before Demp- 
sey could help him: “I tried to keep 
face. ... I didn’t want to make an ex- 
hibition of my sadness.” 

That, for all intents and purposes, 
was the end of Georges Carpentier, 
lucky pug, though he did fight a few 
more times — losing to Battling Siki in 
Paris and Tommy Gibbons in Michi- 
gan City, Ind. But it was not the end 
of Kid Galahad at all. After Dempsey 
ruined him, the Kew York Times sym- 
pathetically reported: “As a fighter he 
was beaten but as a boxer he remains 
superior.” England’s Prime Minister 
T.loyd George sent him a cable: “I ad- 
mire you more than ever.” To this 
day, Carpentier’s customers regard 
him as a noble warrior indeed. Does 
this tale dramatize those rousing words 
of Georges Jacques Danton to the 
French legislature in 1792: "De I'au- 
d(ire, el encore de raudace, el loujours 
de I’audace!”? Or does it simply prove 
that the Yellow Kid Weil was right 
when he said: “You can't knock a 
good mark"? Well, anyway, Dempsey 
was one rough customer. 


END OF NIGHTMARE came for Carpentier when the sav- hiid ror.^ted in early rounds to give the crowd, which brought 
age Dempsey walked away as Georges was counted out. .lack Tex Rickard his first million-dollar gale, a show for its money. 



SHORT STORY conlinued from page io 

quick, Paddy. She'll be back any min- 
ute.” 

Paddy shot the bolt. 

Timothy’s head and shoulders were 
framed in the window. ‘‘Blow out the 
lamp, Paddy.” 

.\fter a pause, Paddy blew out the 
lamp. 

“Hurry, Paddy! Lift your leg!” 

No reply. 

“Hurry, Paddy, I tell you! What’s 
wrong with you, man?” 

Paddy gave a deep growl. ‘‘I'm sor- 
ry now r didn't throttle you!” he said. 

“Throttle me? Is that my bloody 
thanks?” 

"It was never in my breed to respect 
an informer!” 

"Your breed!” Timothy shouted. 

“You, with a cuckoo in your nest!” 

“If my hands were on your throat—” 

“ Yehoo! Y ou, with the nest robbed !” 

“Go, while you’re all of a piece. The 
drink has me lazy. I’ll give you while 
I’m countin’ five. One, two . . .” 

Timothy was gone. 

Paddy sat on the sugan chair at the 
left of the hearth. He began to grope 
for the tongs. Eventually he found 
them. He drew the red coals of turf out 
of the ashes and set them together in a 
kind of pyramid. The flames came up. 

The door of the front bedroom 
creaked open. Maag was there, dressed 
in a long white nightdress. 

“Were you scoldin' him?” she asked. 

“Ay,” Paddy answered. 

“He wants scoldin’ badly. He’s al- 
ways spyin’ on my Mom.” 

After a pause, the girl came to the 
center of the kitchen. “Honest,” she 
asked, “are you my uncle?” 

“In a class of a way.” 

“What class of a way?” she said. 
She took a step closer. 

“Are you cold, girlie?” Paddy asked. 

“I am an' I am not. What class of 
a way are you my uncle?” 

There was no reply. 

“Mebbe you're my ould fellah back 
from England?” she said suddenly. 

“Mebbe.” 

The girl’s voice was shaken with 
delight. “I knew you’d be back! They 
all said no, but I said yes — that you’d 
be back for sure.” She paused, and 
took a step nearer. “What did you 
bring me?” 

Dourly he put his hand into his 
pocket. His fingers encountered a pipe, 
a half-quarter of tobacco, a six-inch 
nail, a clotted handkerchief and the 
crumpled letter from Timothy. 

“I left it after me in the carriage,” 
he said limply. 

Her recovery from disappointment 
was swift. “Can’t you get it in town a 


Saturday?” she said, drawing still 
closer. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. There wa.s 
a short pause. Then he said, “Come 
hether to the fire.” 

She came and stood between his 
knees. The several hoops of her curls 
were between him and the firelight. 
She smelled of soap. His fingers touched 
her arms. The mother was in her surely. 
He knew it by the manner in which 
her flesh was sure and unafraid. 

They remained there without speak- 
ing until the light step on the road 
sent her prickling alive. “Mom’ll kill 
me for bein’ out of bed,” she said. 
Paddy’s body stiffened. As the girl 
struggled to be free, he held her fast. 
Of a sudden she went limp, and 



laughed. “I forgot,” she whispered; 
“she’ll not touch me on account of 
you cornin' home.” She rippled with 
secret laughter. “Wasn’t I the fooleen 
to forget?” 

The key was in the padlock. The 
door moved open. The woman came 
in, her shawl down from her shoulders. 
“Maag!” she breathed. The girl and 
the man were between her and the 
firelight. 

Without speaking, the woman stood 
directly inside the door. The child said 
nothing but looked from one to the 
other. The woman waited for a while. 
Slowly she took off her shawl, then 
closed the door behind her. She walked 
carefully across the kitchen. A match 
scraped on a matchbox. She lighted the 
warm lamp. As the light came up, Pad- 
dy was looking steadfastly into the fire. 


“You're back, Paddy?” she said 
quietly. 

“Ay.” 

“Had you a good crossin’?” 

“Middlin’.” 

“Has the fightin’ gone well?” 

“Well enough.” 

“You hungry?” 

“I’ll see — soon.” 

There was a long silence. Her fingers 
restless, the woman stood in the middle 
of the kitchen. 

She raised her voice: “If you’ve any- 
thing to do or say to me, Paddy Kin- 
sella, you'd best get it over. I’m not a 
one for waitin’!” 

He said nothing. He held his gaze on 
the fire. 

“You hear me, Paddy? I'll not live 
cat-and-dog with you. I know what I 
am. Small good your brandin' me when 
the countryside has me well branded 
before you.” 

He held his silence. 

“Sayin’ nothin’ won’t get you far. 
I soiled my bib, Paddy. Be a man an’ 
say it to my face!” 

Paddy turned. “You soiled your 
bib,” he said clearly. He turned to the 
fire and added, in a mutter, “I was no 
angel myself.” 

Her trembling lips were unbelieving. 
“We’re quits, so?” she ventured at last. 

“Quits," Paddy said. 

“You’ll not keep firin’ it in my 
face?” 

‘‘I’ll not.” 

“Before God?” 

“Before God!” 

The woman crossed herself and knelt 
on the floor. “In the presence of my 
God,” she said, “because you were fair 
to me, Paddy Kinsella, I'll be better 
than three wives to you. I broke my 
marriage-mornin’ promise, but I’ll 
make up for it. There’s my word, 
given before my Maker.” 

Maag kept watching with gravity. 
The mother crossed herself and rose. 

Paddy was dourly rummaging in 
his coat pocket. At last his fingers 
found what he was seeking. “I knew 
I had it somewhere,” he said. He 
held out a crumpled toffee-sweet to 
the girl. “I got it from a kid on the 
boat.” 

Maag’s face broke in pleasure. 

“’Twill do till Saturday,” she said. 

Paddy stripped the toffee. The 
child’s mouth came down upon the 
sweet as Paddy held it up in its sticky 
paper. The sweet in her cheek, the girl 
broke away and ran across the kitchen. 
She flung open the door of the boys’ 
bedroom. 

“Get up outa that!” she cried out. 
“The ould fellah is home!” 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GLAMOUR DUCK 

Sirs: 

I am a duck hunter and greatly admire 
your cover on the Nov. 15 issue. Would 
it be possible to buy a copy of the print 
suitable for framing. Usually it is the mal- 
lard or pintail that is glamourized, that is 
why 1 enjoy seeing a picture of the lowly 
spoonbill. 

Cecil V. Briones 

San Francisco 

POOR EXCUSE 

Sirs; 

... I mu.st agree with you that your 
cover duck is pretty, or let us say it’s dec- 
orative, but to guys who shoot these things, 
that spoony is right at the bottom of the 
heap. 

As you know, these spoonbills do look, 
in their coloration, very much like a mal- 
lard, and they frequently get mixed up in 
flock.s of mallards. When you occasionally 
take a flock shot and knock one out, very 
often down comes a spoonbill. The feeling 
is obviously that you don’t really have to 
hit these guys to kill them, for the breeze 
from the pa.s.sing pellets b enough. In other 
words they are a poor excuse for a duck. 

So far as eating qualities are concerned, 
they definitely rate at the bottom. They 
dig into a lot of mud and straining it through 
that unshapely bill they therefore taste 
very muddy. It would have l>een my idea 
for an esteemed publication such as you 
are publishing, if you wanted a pretty duck, 
to have thought of a wood duck or one of 
tho.se comparatively rare and hard-sought- 
after wonderful ducks known as the black 
mallard. , . . 

E. A. Ca.SHIN 

New York 

• SI chose the spoonbill, which is nei- 
ther easier nor harder to bring down 
than any other duck in flight, mainly 
for its beauty, but also because it i.s 
found in all four flyways. Like other 
coast bird.s the spoony’s flavor is gamey 
and some care must be taken in its 
preparation. — ED. 

DUCKS LIMITED 

Sirs; 

Your first is-sue of SI made me an avi<i 
fan of your magazine and 1 have since be- 
come a subscriber. I think your over-all 
coverage of sports in all phases ha.s been 
amazingly well done. . . . 

In the issue of SI, Nov. 1, The Durkit 
Are Flying Smilk paintings by Atho.s Mena- 
Imni were exceptional. My wife and I have 
been searching for months for prints such 
as these that would be .suitable for fram- 
ing. Would you please advi.se us if these 
are available and if so how they may be 
obtained. 

E. F. Ross 

Portland, Ore. 

• SI anticipated duck fanciers' reac- 
tions. is glad to tell Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
and the l,f)40 other readers who have 
written so far that they can get a spe- 


cially prepared set by mailing 2oi (for 
handling and mailing) to Dept. D (for 
Ducks), SI, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20.-ED. 

SI REPORTED . . . 

Sirs; 

With a hunter’s customary optimism, 
my shooting companions and I discounted 
the recent SI article about adverse duck 
hunting and conditions in the Stratford 
Marshes on the Housatonic. 

I.,ast Wednesday we drove to Stratford 
and rigged our decoys in one of the marsh 
potholes that had provided good black- 
duck shooting every opening day for the 
last few .seasons. Shooting was mediocre 
and there were definitely fewer birds in the 
air this year. 

Tides and winds have removed the evi- 
dence of the oil .slick that SI reported being 
the result of careless barge pumping opera- 
tions up at New Haven. However, the duck 
population has unquestionably suffered. 

■This firsthand opportunity to verify the 
accuracy and appreciate the timeliness of 
Si's reporting ha.s immeasurably increased 
my regard for your fine new publication. 

L.4NGP0N H. Wesley 

New York 

THOSE MORONS 

Sirs; 

The back of my hand to the myopic nim- 
rod who wrote "the back of a man's head 
looks like a woodchuck at a distance” 
(U'oodlawd Sinpljyht, Nov. 8). Any fool 
who focu.ses this poorly must have bird 
shot for brains and shouldn’t be allowed to 
roam the woods with anything in hand 
more dangerous than a peashooter. 

Anyway, all this does is strengthen iny 
opinion (your H'oods Detectire notwith- 
standing) that any man who would shoot 
an animal for 'kicks’ is an idiot to begin 
with and deserves to take his chances on 
being killed dead by a fellow waterhead 
who didn’t know his cerebellum wa.sn't 
loaded. 

You talk a good bit about the pretty, 
colored clothes a cautious hunter .should 
wear for safety’s sake. Has it ever occurred 
to you that a goo<i number of ihe.se trigger- 
happy delinquents are probably color blind 
as all get out and couldn’t tell red from 
green in or out of the woods? 

If you take all this to mean I don't like 
your magazine you’re out of your mind. 
It's good and alive (which is more than a 
good percentage of red-vested hunters can 
say at the end of the sea.son). I like what 
you do with football each week and the 
caber-tossing pictures were great. The bal- 
loon article by Mr. Phinizy was unexpected 
and gratifying. 

I like the sketches you run in StitrND- 
TRACK. They are sharp and usually have a 
reverse English you weren’t looking for. If 
Ajay is a real name and if he looks any- 
thing like the people in the drawing.^ he 
must be a real pixie. Whoever or whatever 
he is, he's good at it. 

All in all, you’ve scored pretty con.sist- 
ently at this end with your publication. If 


the past few i.ssues are an indication of 
what is to come you have me sewed up as a 
reader. But I reserve the right to blow off 
about back.s of heads and woodchucks and 
grown men who sneak up in the forest to 
slaughter a covey of quail. 

Louis E. de la Haba 

El Paso, Texas 



Sirs: 

As a boxing manager, let me take this 
opportunity to commend you on the excel- 
lent job you’re doing with regard to expos- 
ing the evils of the fight game. . . . 

Again let me say what a fine thing you 
are doing in pre.senling to Mr. & Mrs. Box- 
ing Fan (although mostly TV fans, which 
is indeed unfortunate) the rottenness that 
exists in the manly art of self-defense to- 
day, a condition which has been prevalent 
for so long in boxing. 

You cannot be congratulated enough! 

David G. Coapman 

Lexington, Ky. 

WE WESTERNERS 

Sirs: 

Shame on you for calling Walt Dropo’s 
deer a 243-pound, 10-point buck. We W. 
erners count the points on one side only, and 
not the dew points either. Dropo’.s little 
buck could be no more than a five-pointer 
by true deer hunter’s standards. . . . 

A. K, Griffith 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

• There are no "true” standards: West- 
ern hunters count the points on one 
side only. Easterners count both sides, 
pointing out that some bucks carry 
asymmetrical antlers. Dropo’s swamp 
buck weighed 243 pounds, qualified 
Detroit’s first baseman for the "Big- 
gest Bucks in Maine” Club.— ED. 

THOSE BARNIES . . . 

Sirs: 

. . . Being an old boxer, vintage of 1912, 
I want to go on record that the way boxing 
Is being handled by the promoters and the 
boxing commis.sions it doesn’t have long to 
go. . . . Boxing is my favorite .sport but if 
.some of the barnie.s I saw in the last ten 
years were pulled in our days we would have 
landed in Sing Sing. I don’t go to fights any 
more. Norris has lots of dough so he doesn’t 
care if we go to his Garden or not. He says 
he does it for sport and fun. Still he has all 
fight arenas and fight managers tied up. 

continued on next page 
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Will the new governor take care of all the 
boxing racket with new commissioners and 
officials who won’t sit on their hands and 
look out of the window? . . . 

Joe Madden 

New York 


THERE IS A REASON 

Sirs: 

Could you please tell me if Y.A. Tittle is 
wearing a Milwaukee Braves cap (page Si 
of Nov. 22 issue) in that picture? If so, why? 
When the 49ers played the Packers in Mil- 
waukee I noticed that .some of the other 
players were wearing Braves caps too. Is 
there a reason? I’m just curious. 

Nada Proctor 

Madison, Wis. 

• Tittle, self-conscious of his balding 
head, wore a Menlo College cap when 
Si’s picture was taken. Menlo Park, 
Calif, is the training site for the team. 
-ED. 


DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 

Sirs: 

Enclosed is a photograph I made at the 
Syracuse-Colgate football game last Satur- 
day. . . . 

Two men. West and Alexander, were ded- 
icated to the Football Hall of Fame. 

Incidentally I get SI every week, the 
druggist saves me a copy, and have enjoyed 
its clear-cut reading of sports event.s. I be- 
lieve it is improving with each issue. 

Veronica Schwartz 

Syracu.se, N.Y. 



ALEXANDER FLANKED BY TUBAS 


• David Belford West, Colgate ’21 and 
presently a trustee, was an All-America 
tackle 1916 and '19, All-Service ’17, 
and one of George Trevor’s All-Time 
All-Americans between 1919 and 1929. 
He is the owner of an industrial and 
marine equipment concern. Dr. Joseph 
Alexander, the second physician to be 
dedicated to the Hall of Fame this 
month (see 19th Hole, .Vor. 29), a 
Syracuse Great, was also named (as 
guard) to Trevor’s All-Time team, 
despite the fact that his medical studies 
prevented him from practicing with the 
team. During his internship Alexander 
played for the Rochester Jeffersons, a 
wandering pro outfit. In 1925, he be- 
came player-assistant coach of the New 
York Giants and a year later player 
head coach. In 1927 he played his last 
five games: the regular center was 
taking his bar examinations.— ED. 


SMILE THAT WINS 

Sirs: 

Regarding your Sob of ike Week in Nov. 
15 Soundtrack section. 

Give Central State College six more 
points! 

Rule 4, Section 1, Article I of the 1954 
Official Rules states that “A dead ball be- 
comes a live ball when it is snapped or free 
kicked, legally or illegally.” 

.■\l.so paragraph 26 of the Question and 
An.swers of the 1954 Football Rule.s, edited 
by K. C. Krieger, has thi.s to say about such 
a play: “The ball is in play whether put in 
play legally or illegally, and Team B (in 
this case Central State College! may accept 
or decline the penalty when the ball be- 
comes dead.” 

Central State would have declined the 
penalty and taken the play, the touch- 
down, and six big points. Of course, the 
point after the touchdown cannot be a.s- 
sumed. 

Being an official I can understand how a 
brother official could slip up on a rule and 
its interpretation. Sometimes I think we 
are overburdened with them and one need.s 
to be a lawyer to have all the answers. 

A. M. Ulrich 

Warren, Ohio 

• Like we always say, to err is human. 
-ED. 


OUR LITERATE AUTHORS 

Sirs; 

Could SI, in its brash, youthful igno- 
rance, po.ssibly be drawing an unfavorable 
comparison between Buddy Parker, who has 
won two divisional championships in three 
attempts (with a chance to make it three 
in four) and the greatest perfectionist in 
football history, Paul Brown, who has won 
eight in eight (with a chance to make it nine 
in ninei? 

This borders on sacrilege and I’ll wager 
writer Tommy Devine prefers Spillane to 
Dickens. . . . 

Ross H. Spencer 

Chicago 

• Tommy Devine, an old and close 
friend of Coach Brown, enjoys Dickens, 
but really prefers Sliakespeare, has nev- 
er read Spillane— ED. 

BO’S TROUBLES 

Sirs: 

Normally I would hesitate to disagree 
with Tommy Devine, for whom I have both 
a close persona] friendship and a normally 
high regard for accuracy. But in Tommy’s 
Parker KeepK It Simple he errs both factual- 
ly and by omis.sion. 

He is correct on the surface when he says 
the Lions were a chronic second-division 
club when Parker took over, but neglects to 
mention that it was a hopeles.s entry when 
B(j McMillin took over in 1948. Bo prom- 
ised the directors a championship in five 
years and showed steady progress toward 
that end. The 1950 club showed great ad- 
vancement and mi-s-sed a higher finish 
through a succession of narrow ]o.s.ses. But 
the groundwork had been laid and it was 
almost the .same club — certainly the key 
personnel was the -same — which won the 
championship in 1952— right on Bo’s origi- 
nal schedule. 

I do notintend to low- rate Buddy Parker, 


who has shown he’s one of the better coach- 
ing hands, but it was McMillin who put 
together such key men as Les Bingaman, 
Lou Creekmur, “Thurman McGraw, Ix'on 
Hart, Cloyce Box, Doak Walker, Bob 
Smith, Bob Hoernschemeyer and Bob 
Layne — and where would the Lions be 
without them? 

Bo’s trouble at Detroit stemmed mainly 
from his dual position of head coach and 
general manager. Rumor has it that the in- 
ternal strife got a helping hand from in- 
side. 

I hope this sets the record straight. I 
want to -see full credit given to one of the 
greatest coaches and greatest personalities 
football has known. 

Tom Miller 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Ind. 

• All due credit to the great Bo Mc- 
Millin for the success of the Detroit 
club.— ED. 

NOTABLE TRANSIENTS 

Sirs: 

About this time every year the writer be- 
comes transiently notable as one who wit- 
nessed the first great intersectional football 
game — Stanford versus Michigan, New 
Year’s Day, 1902. Of course, if my circle 
of friends forget it, I do not fail to remind 
them! Perhaps we should form a survi- 
vor’s club! 

It happened that the .summer before I 
had met the great Hurry-Up Yost whose 
brother was working in the oil fields at 
Amos, West Virginia. He proudly paraded 
Coach Yost all o%'er the place and even in- 
troduced us kids. 

When it was officially announced that 
Michigan would actually journey west to 
play Stanford at the Exposition grounds 
in Pasadena, I think I must have had some 
vague idea that Yost would remember me 
and probably invite me to sit with him on 
the bench! 

With another kid we bicycled our way 
through the dust and acro.ss the then-fa- 
mous bicycle bridge to the game. Suffice 
to .say, Yost was too bu.sy to notice me! 

There were probably 5,000 .spectators 
and the youngsters followed the teams up 
and down the field. The officials could not 
keep them off the playing field at times. 

Five yards to gain in three downs then, 
and for 15 minutes Stanford was able to 
make quite a game of it. but Michigan’s 
heavy line and the fljing-wedgc plays soon 
made the Stanford team a shambles and 
forecast the final score of 49 to 0. . . . 

J. W. Siegfried 

Santa Monica, Calif. 



YOST AND ISOl TEAM 


• The game that held moppet Siegfried 
spellbound was the first (1902) Rose 
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Bowl, which climaxed an unscored-on 
season for the Wolverines. Yost’s 
“Point-a-Minute” squads collected 
2,821 points to their opponents 42 dur- 
ing the great years 1901-05. Fielding 
Harris (Hurry-Up) Yost coached Mich- 
igan for 25 seasons (eight conference 
championships) while extolling the 
“pure, good life” to his boys. His au- 
thority wa.s absolute. When, with char- 
acteristic pre-game enthusiasm he once 
ordered his team to go “out of that 
door and win” it piled through and fell 
into the swimming pool. Yost was 
equally intense about his highly suc- 
cessful business ventures, mostly in 
land development and electric power. 
When his lawyers were repeatedly re- 
buffed in a Government-contested law- 
suit over water rights, Yost took up 
the law, passed his bar examination 
and won his case in the state supreme 
court. 

In 1941 70-year-old Yost retired. 37 
former Michigan captains, including 
Tommy Harmon and Yost’s own great 
Willie Heston attended his farewell 
dinner. He died 5 years later. Coach 
Yost and six of Michigan’.s all-time 
Greats have made football’s Hall of 
Fame. — ED. 

ARGUMENTS 

Sirs; 

With pro football having such a field 
day, the thought just occurred to me that 
possibly a great many SI readers would like 
to know just where the program started. 
A few years ago arguments wore flying 
thick and fa.st as to where the first game 
was played and I believe the consensus 
pinpointed Latrobe, Pa., others said Con- 
nellsville, J’a., while many other places 
were also named. I doubt if it was ever set- 
tled to the satisfaction of everyone. Maybe 
SI could -settle it once and for all. But 
wherever it got its .start, the name of 
Michigan's Hurry-Up Yost an<l many oth- 
er great name players were there, accord- 
ing to the.se arguments, 

SI is good reading every week— and get- 
ting better. 

WlLI.IAM T. I'RlTi HARU 

Detroit 

• The first professional football game 
was played in Latrobe, Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania. On Aug. 
31, 1895, the Latrobe team (who op- 
erated on a profit-sharing system) found 
itself without a quarterback with 
a game against Jeanette coming up. 
For $10 and expenses it obtained the 
services of John Brallier who thus be- 
came the first professional player (he 
later became the town dentist). An- 
other early pro was the great Hurry- 
Up Yost (see “Notable Transients”) 
who later denounced the whole busi- 
nes.s.— ED. 

NEW MEMBERS 

Sir.s: 

In appreciation of the magnificent job 
of boo.sting in the Nov. 15 issue of SI, we 
are enclosing honorary membership 
cut) cards for you and SI Photographer 


Cooke with the highest compliments of 
the Michigan Chapter of the SLIPPERY 
ROCK BOOSTERS. 

You did an excellent job in capturing 
the spirit and traditions of the Rock. The 
spirit and tradition prompted us to form 
our chapter in the wild Midwest. 

The membership holds meeting.s which 
are called from time to time and if you 
should ever be in the area and would like 
to attend such a meeting, we could arrange 
to call one at the drop of a line. 

.Again our sincere thanks for further 
spreading the gospel of the Rock and its 
athletic tradition. 

Dale A. Riker 
Pres., et ul. 

Flint, Mich. 



NOW IT’S OFFICIAL 

• None of the members of this sporting 
organization attended Slippery Rock. 
The club came into existence three 
years ago when Riker and two friends, 
deciding that football was too much of 
a good thing in Michigan, adopted 
Slippery Rock as a symbol of football 
for fun. The members have a deep 
admiration and affection for the col- 
lege, attend homecoming games and 
donate an annual award to the out- 
standing senior. New Honorary Mem- 
ber Bob Creamer will take his du- 
ties seriously: he returned from Slip- 
pery Rock a confirmed and inspired 
Booster.— ED. 

THE PASSWORD 1$ S.R. 

Sirs: 

I am very curious to know the reason trliij 
Slippery Rock has become "a pa.ssworfl to 
humor in college football." 

In Ann Arbor the football fans wait anx- 
iously for the Slippery Rock .score— then 
cheer lustily if S.R. is doing okay. 

But how did this got started? 

Bernice Morse 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Our authority on Slippery Rock con- 
jectures as follows: “The name Slip- 
pery Rock is no funnier per se than, 
say Duke, but to sophisticated fans 
there is something incongruous to see- 
ing the Slippery Rock-Clarion State 
score listed with Notre Dame-USC or 
Georgia-Alahama. Personally I don’t 
think it’s funny.”— ED. 

PLAY BALL FOR FUN 

Sirs: 

After reading your article on Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College, I write to 
you for information concerning thus school. 


If you have time, I would like to have all 
the information concerning tuition, fees, 
books, etc. and an account of the footbali 
team and, if any, the rules one should know 
before trying to compete for the team. As 
you might know, the rules here in Alabama 
are dominated by the SEC .standard. 

I have a great desire to study at a place, 
as you have described Slippery Rock. I feel 
that .some of the players at Slippery Rock 
play ball for fun. Here it is no longer a 
sport! . . . 

Joe Burbank 
St. Bernard’s College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 

• SI suggests a letter to the Registrar, 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa.— ED. 


OKAY. MOM 

Sirs: 

Here is a humble tribute to the wonder- 
ful article about the marvelou.s marksman 
of the green felt, though 1 fear it doe.s noth- 
ing to cure the prevalent misconception 
that playing billiard.H or pool is .symbolic 
of a misspent youth. 

bili.iardist’s boyhood 


“Will,comeout,comeout of the schoolroom, 
“Will, go back, go back to the poolroom. 
“Your game i.s getting mighty sloppy.” 
“Okay, mom,” .said Willie Hoppe. 

Joseph Alger 


New York 


MAULOIN vs. THE BRASS 

Sirs: 

May I point out a glaring error in the 
make-up of your excellent magazine? 

Old pro.s .such as Patty Berg, Herman 
Hickman, Bill Talbert and many others 
write eloquently and accurately of their 
variou.s specialtie.s. 

Yet for your “flying department”— a 
wonderful world of its own — you pick a 
tyro, Bill Mauldin, who writes elociuently, 
period. 

Your other contributors speak from ex- 
perience. Mauldin laughs at it. 

Your entire magazine pays tribute to 
ability, skill and arduous practice. Maul- 
din says: “Why bother?” 

Mauldin’s tragically predictable drivel 
in your Nov. 8 issue is neither original or 
new; every man who has ever flown feels 
too soon that he has it licked; and must 
necessarily get through this period by luck 
before he becomes much of an insurance 
risk. 

But much more important than Maul- 
din’s many errors, why not secure an old 
pro for your flying contributor also? 

Someone, and there are many, who 
know.s and revere.*; a fine art for exactly 
that. Someone who loves flying and has a 
deep respect for the skill required to do 
it well. 

To many of us who fly almost daily it is 
much more than a job: it’s a profession of 
which we are intensely proud. It is also a 
sport, requiring in its finest applications, 
all the coordination, judgment and self- 
control at man’s commantl. It can be prop- 
erly done, tremendously rewarding: and yet 
I have never known a truly fine pilot who 
did not know full well that actual danger, 
and death, can be the jx’nalty for a bad 
misptay. No referee — no 15 yards- just 
serious injury, and death. 

conlinucd on next page 
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FOR PIPE PLEASURE 

MILD PIPE TOBACCO 
by MIDDLETON 


He will reslly enjoy his pipe 
when he smokes WALNUT 
pipe tobacco . a mild blend 
of seven world famous 
tobaccos created by 
JOHN MIDDLETON lor Ihe 
connoisseur’s taste Give him 
mild, flavortui WALNUT 
Blend for the smoothest 
smoke of his life 


Attractively 
Gift Boxed for 
Christmas 


Weather cuttinc up? Be prepared 3 
ways with a famous Plymouth Weather- 
Ready— a raincoat) topcoat, overcoat 
(with tip lining) - all in one! Boldly 
styled, flawlessly tailored, a Plymouth 
Weather-Ready keeps you safe and 
handsome in any weather. It's 3 smart 
coatsinl smart buy! At fine stores every- 
where. Plymouth Mfg. Co., Boston 18. 


«>WEATHEIi-RUDV 

COATS 


rte 


Discouraging or frightening? No! 

Show me another sport more demand- 
ing, or more rewarding. 

And plea.se, SI, .show me someone who 
can write, not from scorn, but respect. 

D. Q, Tkask 
C aptain, Easlern .^ir Lines 
Charlotte. N.C. 

• Having read Capt. Trask’s letter our 
Bill Mauldin sat down behind his elo- 
quent typewriter and wrote: 

Dear Captain Trask: 

I didn’t mean to get you in an up- 
roar. I recognize your brand of flying 
as a delicate art, far beyond the realm 
of a mere weekend hobby, and I regard 
airline or military pilots with all the 
respect of a one-finger piano player 
in the presence of Paderewski. But 
at no point did I say, "Don’t bother 
with practice,” or "Laugh at experi- 
ence,” or say I "had it licked.” As 
far as my future being "tragically 
predictable” is concerned, I’m well 
aware than an amateur who gives his 
airplane a careful line check, respects 
VFR weather minimums, doesn’t try 
to pick up a stalled wing with his 
ailerons and keeps his neck on swivel, 
is still running only as much risk of 
piling up unexpectedly as he would 
driving carefully down a highway. 
What I was really trying to say was 
that a lot of old hands in the business 
still seem determined to keep all avia- 
tion a closed corporation, for certified 
supermen only, and resent brash tyros 
even learning to fly, let alone talking 
about it. Your letter might seem in 
some ways to bear this out. I’m not 
trying to make flying seem attractive 
to fools— I’m simply trying to give 
heart to a few poor timid souls like 
myself who have long stayed away 
from airplanes because of the squelch- 
ing tactics of the high priests of the 
cult. Don’t worry, when I meet you 
on Green Five I will be holding a prop- 
er altitude well out of your way and 
will salute you with genuine admira- 
tion, but can't I have a little piece of 
air to burn through my modest four 
cylinders as long as I know my limita- 
tions? You speak of experience. How 
else am I going to get it? I need those 
Saturday afternoons in the air and all 
the additional time I can get. As far 
as my writing about it is concerned, I 
need the dough. 

Sincerely, 
Bill Mauldin 


MAD. BUT . . . 

Sirs; 

When I was one of the pre-publication 
subscribers to SI, I thought I would be 
getting a magazine like Time— a lead 
story and then 100 page.s of all .sorts of side- 
lights, I was wrong, and I was mad at 
first. Then I got to like the pictures too. 
The backfield shot of the Arkansas team 
in the Nov. 1 issue was superb. You actual- 
ly report West Coast events— with pictures 
and art work — as well as the Eastern 
events. This was as big a surprise as a 


West Coast team (UCLA) hitting the top 
of the AP poll! 

Of late, therefore, I have taken to savor- 
ing the more detailed aspects of your mag- 
azine. Your art work, for instance, is far 
better than I surmised it would be. Bc.sides 
drawing on material that is virtually in the 
publicdomain- Winslow Homer. Audubon, 
etc.— your selection of work of Fletcher 
Martin and .\thos Mcnaboni for publica- 
tion shows you have the public interest at 
heart— again unlike Time. The small spots 
in the Soundtrack section, drawn as far as 
I can make out, by some fellow named 
Ajay, combine the modern technirtue with 



the old, .sound principle of not detracting 
from the written material. . . . As an old 
commercial art student, I like his style 
and would like to see illustrations such as 
his on a larger scale -such as on the story 
Broofcljjii Loses. 

Thomas Symons 
Stockton, Calif. 

A$K THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

Sirs: 

Your Nov, 22 question in Jimmy Jemail’s 
HOTBOX was asked of the wrong people. 
You asked home people. Ask a horsewom- 
an’s husband if you want a truly objective 
answer. 

The wise men say a good marriage is 
built on compromises. My compromise 
has been to learn horseman's lingo— in 
the same manner as the girl who is in- 
vited to a big football game and know.s 
nothing about it. She assiduously learns 
a few stork phrases to bring forth, sagely, 
when neeiled. 

At a recent show of the Bridlespur 
Hunt, of which Mrs. Scherck is secretary, I 
trotted out my phrases in rotation, at which 
point one of my fox-hunting friends chim- 
ed in, "Quit bluffing. I'll bet you don’t 
know the difference between a hock and a 
wither." 

The answer to that was simple. "When 
you are in the hor-se-show busine-ss, a hock 
is what you do with your watch. A wither 
is what happens to your wife." 

Are horsewomen tender? Not very. But 
blamed interesting to live with. And at 
th.-it, hunt breakfasts aren't so bad. After 
all, what can you do with a Sunday when 
it’s too cold for golf? 

H. J, Scherck 

St. Louis 

P.S. If the Honorable Secretary of the 
Bridlespur Hunt writes you, don't believe 
a word .she says. Unlike me, she's prejudiced 
—as were all the horse people to whom you 
addressed the Nov. 22 question. 

• Hon. Sec. as yet unheard from. 

—ED. 
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FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 
NOW, think of them both together. That’s RED CAP— the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think— 
and drink RED CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 



I am thinking. . . so now I’m drinking Red Cap. . . 



Carling’s HED cap Ale 



THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING S 






